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lore : ; A Monthly Miscellany. 
‘OW; ; : , 
fire Dedicated in chief, to original communications in the popular de- \ 
partments of science, combined with occasional criticism, classical disqui- 
: 


this sitions, miscellaneous essays, records of the progress of the fine and use- 
no ful arts, with all the extensive and variegated departments of polite litera- 
not ture, merriment, and wit. 


ous, 


sub- 
fish == 


(F Gentlemen of the Bar who wish to possess the D1- 7 
GESTED INDEX TO THE TERM Reports from 1785 to 1818, 





oa which has been advertised repeatedly on, our covers, are in- 
ring formed that the subscription price has been raised to eight 


» to ( dollars, and will be further raised on the publication of the § 
ook {@ volume, which will take place, it is expected, during the 
uses @ month of July. 


sent 
pure *,* The editor of the Law Journal avails himself of this 5 


ck opportunity, to acknowledge the receipt of several valuable 
— communications from various sections of the United States. 
“"Y @ They shall be published at some future period under the ti- 


im- 


nes tle of : 

ok E THE JOURNAL OF JURISPRUDENCE. 

ince BEING A CONTINUATION OF THE LAW JOURNAL. 

ex~ In the mean time it is requested that those who may be 


are 


disposed to patronize the work, will signify their wishes to 
the Publisher of the Port Folio. The materials which are al- 
nt a ready prepared are copious and valuable, but the editor can- 
‘eso @ not undertake to print another volume without the assurance 
rsal Tl of a speedy sale. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHITTY’S CRIMINAL LAW. 


Riley’s second American improved edition. 
EDITED BY RICHARD PETERS, Jn. Ese. 


Tue London Edition of this work, is contained in four large volumes, 
royal octavo, and sells in this country for 45 dollars. 

It has been a subject of frequent and just complaint, among professional 
gentlemen, who are obliged to possess every law book of reputation and au- 
thority; that the publication of the English copies of these works entire, im- 
poses on them the necessity of paying for a vast mass of matter, which, in 
consequence of the differences existing between our laws and those of 
Great Britain, cannot, under any circumstances be of use to them; and 
that, by such publications, none are benefited but the printer and bookse!- 
ler. The criminal code of England comprehends a host of prohibitions, 
which the free principles of our government will not suffer to exist among 
us; and the more liberal and improved system, by which criminal justice is 
administered here, has excluded from use in our courts, a multitude of 
forms and technical niceties, which there, too frequently, interrupt the 
course of justice, and load it with expenses, equally burdensome to the in- 
nocent, as oppressive to the guilty. 

In what cases, which can arise in the United States of America, will it 
become necessary for a practitioner to know the forms of proceeding for 
offences against the British Toleration Laws?* Here there does not exist 
that intolerance which gives to any particular form of religion peculiar 
privileges, for all here are equally free, and offences of this kind cannot 
be committed. The modes of proceeding in the Courts of England for the 
crime ‘ of insulting the King in returning from the Theatre,”} ‘ hissing 
and hooting about the King’s carriage,” “a libel on the King for employ- 
ing troops in America,” “* on the Royal family,” ‘“‘ on the Prince Regent,”’ 
‘‘ on Hereditary Monarchy and Constitution,’’ can never be required to be 
known here. There are more than five hundred criminal statutes in Great 
Britain, which do not extend to, and the principles of which never can ap- 
ply to this country; and the work before us is burdened with the forms of 
proceedings under these laws. In the Courts of Westminster Hall, the costs 
of criminal prosecutions are proportioned to the length of the pleadings; and 
thus we find, the indictments, which are there in use, contain in many in- 
stances, quadruple the matter necessary to set out the case, and the whole 
of the proceedings are incumbered with forms, by which the officers of 
those Courts are enriched and the community imposed upon. 

Mr. Chitty’s “ Practica, TREATISE ON THE CrimMINAL LAw,” is ad- 
mitted by all to be the most valuable addition to the Library of the Law- 
yer, it has received since the Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone. It 
contains a complete and luminous exposition of the whole Criminal code of 
England, and its faithful and copious references to every authority, has ob- 
tained for it the highest estimation. Tc those who are not acquainted with 
this work, it may be necessary to state; that the first volume is devoted to 
a full and minute investigation of the Criminal Law, an explanation of the 
forms of proceedings, of the evidence in criminal cases, and of trials, con- 
victions, sentences and executions. The second and third volumes contain 
forms of indictments and informations, for al! offences at Common Law, 


* Chitty Criminal Law (London Edition) Vol. 2—24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34. | 
t Chitty, London Edition, 84. 
{ Idem 85, 86, 88, 91, 90, 94, 95, 96, 97. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Errata. In our last number, p. 277, ]. 22, for of read in; and in the pe- 
nultimate line of a communication from a ‘“ Mariner,” p. 333, for leaden 
read boding. Our friend is now on the ocean, and we cordially hail the 
bark in which he sails, in the language of the affectionate and tender fare- 
well of Horace to VirgiJ, when the latter went to Athens to finish his Eneid. 

Reddas incolumem, precor, 
Et serves anime dimidium mez. 

The private note from ‘ Z’ is under consideration. We have rejected se- 
veral articles on the same subject. The public must be tired of it. 

The reviewer of Mr. Upham’s poetry lays it on as if he wielded a trowel. 
We agree with the anonymous critic that the author cannot be ranked 
with Moore, nor Byron, nor perhaps Campbell, and we adopt the classifica- 
tion which has been made by a wight in New York, ycelped Croaker, who 
possesses an abundant flow of heart-easing mirth. We wish we could find 
some of this croaking brood in our marshes. . 

Our stock of poetical contributions has greatly diminished. Now, when 
fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace, we look for the sallies of wit 
and the inventions of fancy. 

‘Orlando’ is rejected. If we had no other reason, his indelicacy in as- 
suming a signature, by which a favourite correspondent has long been de- 
signated, would be sufficient. Ifhe be a poet, Nature’s journeyman made 
him. 

Delinquent subscribers are informed, that although we can draw upon 
mount Parnassus, or the banks of Helicon, we should be treated with less 
ceremony at mount Pleasant or mount Holly. Before an editor can claim 
any aid from such places, he must commune with his publisher in the 
words of Falstaff; ‘I would Hal thou and I knew where a commodity of 
good names were to be bought.” 

The passage in the “‘ History,” which some good natured friend has indi 
cated, did not escape our notice; but a modern poet has said 

Tis weak to let your indignation warm, 

Though blockheads brew around the critic storm; 
And roughly treated in the gale, you brave 

The utmost fury of the fool and knave. 

Though friendly zeal a moment may engage, 

And fashion thrust some fool upon.the stage; 
Some lucky dunce, who struts with braggart air, 
And wonders, in his heart, how he came there! 
Yet Judgment comes at last, to check his course, 
And put the penalties of Taste in force; 
Unmask’s the cheat usurping merits mien, 
While Sense reviving hoots him from the scene. 

‘< A Subscriber,’’ who sends “ the inclosed letter from Boston,”’ is thanix- 
ed for his attention. We made no use of it in the present number, because, 
we expected to be called upon for graver matter on the subject to which it 
relates; and our correspondent may find, by the time he reads this article, 
that our anticipations were well founded. But we speak without book. 

Correspondents are entreated to peruse their manuscripts carefully be- 
fore they are sent for publication; the labour of revising them, is frequent- 
ly more troublesome than the composition of an original article. 

We observe in the public papersa statement that a weekly journal had 
been stopped on account of want of punctuality in the subscribers. It is well 
that the luckless editor had not held out a lure which is often found to be 
very taking;—Subscribers’ names to be added to the last volume. 
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FORT WILLIAM HENRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


City of Washington, 2d February, 1819. 


Mr. Otpscuoor—Onw the last visit I made to the place of my 
nativity, at Fryeburg, in the district of Maine, I picked up a file 
of old papers of my late grandfather’s, among which I have since 
found, in his own hand writing, a “ Journal of the attack on Fort 
William Henry, on the 3d of August, and the surrender of it on ae 
the 9th of the same month, 1757,” to the French arms under the ig 
marquis de Montcalm. If you think it worthy of a place in the | 
Port Folio, either as a fragment of the history of that time, or 





from any other consideration, it is much at your service. A copy 
is enclosed which may be depended on asa faithful and circumstan- + 
tial account of the affair of which it treats. The author of this ; 
journal (colonel Frye) was afterwards, to wit, in June, 1775, ap- 








pointed by “ the congress of the colony of Massachusetts Bay,” a iy 
major-general in their service; and, in January, 1776, accepted the i 
appointment of a brigadier-general in the army of the then thir- 
teen United Colonies 
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“ A plan of Fort William Henry, and the retrenched encamp- 
ment of the English, with the camps of the French, accompanies 
the journal, and has also been copied. 

Tam, with sentiments of much respect, 


Sir, your most obedient 
NATH’L FRYE, Jun. 


Journal of the attack of Fort William Henry, on the 3d of August, and 
the surrender of it on the 9th of the same month, 17577. 


Fort Edward, \st August, 1757. 
General Webb gave orders, that as many of the Massachu- 
setts regiment as were at Fort Edward, exclusive of the ranging 
companies should march to-morrow morning for Fort William 
Henry, with one hundred men of the third battalion of royal Ame- 
ricans, and one hundred of the independents. 
2d August. 
About ten o’clock this morning, colonel Young, marched with 
one hundred royal Americans, commanded by captain Fash of that 
regiment, one hundred independents, commanded by captain Crook- 
shanks; and eight hundred and twenty-three of the Massachusetts, 
commanded by colonel Joseph Frye (the rest of said regiment 
being at Saratoga, Stillwater, Halfmoon, and repairing the roads), 
and some artificers at Fort William Henry, colonel Frye carry- 
ing with him the following captains of his regiment, viz.: 














Captain Saltonstall, Captain Ball, 
- Indicott, - Thoxter, 
——- Waldo, - Fapley, 
- Cheevers, ——-- Arbuthnot; 
- Bark, 





(Captain Ingersoll having been ordered there before) with a small 
train of artillery, commanded by captain M‘Cleod, consisting of 
two brass 12-pounders, two brass 6-pounders on their carriages, 
and two iron 9-pounders in carts, with shot, powder, &c. for them. 
Nothing material happened during the march, except the break- 
ing down of the carriages of the whale boats (of which we had six) 


which retarded us much on the march; and one of them, being so 
disabled as obliged us to leave it, near the Half Way brook; and co- 
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loniel Young, being apprehensive that we should not get in till 
late in the night, if we waited for the others, ordered captain Ar- 
buthnot, with one hundred and fifty men, to stay by them until they 
got them in, except that which was broken down. About sun-set 
the main body arrived at the encampment, where general Johnson 
had the battle in 1755, where we found encamped part of genec- 
ral Otway’s regiment, under the command of lieutenant colonel 
Munroe; part of the New Hampshire regiment, under the com- 
mand of Jieutenant colonel Gough; part of the New Jersey regi- 
ment, under the command of colonel Parker; some New Yorkers, 
under the command of captain Ogden; some rangers under the 
command of lieutenant Johnson; with some artificers, under the 
command of captain Ingersoll and major Northen; and some sai- 
lors, under the command of lieutenants Pinkney, Sortious, and 
Fostey, of the 35th regiment, some of whom were in the fort, ma- 
king in all about 1200 men: so that when the whole had joined, 
in camp and garrison, we made about 2200 men fit for duty. It 
being so late when we got in, we could not encamp that evening 
in any regular form; therefore pitched only a few tents for that 
night; and about nine o’clock we perceived the flashes of several 
guns down the lake, which we imagined. to be from a reconnoit- 
ring party we had sent out, who had fallen in with some of the 
enemy. | 
Wednesday, 3d August. 

Early this morning we were alarmed by the sight of a great 
number of boats, batteaux, canoes, kc. coming up the lake, and 
upon their approach the fort fired a shot, which fell short, and an- 
other shot returned by the enemy, likewise fell short, and our 
alarm guns being fired to give notice to Fort Edward of the ap- 
proach of the enemy, who landed about three miles below the 
fort, on the west side of the lake, and soon after had large parties 
of French and Indians round us, and great numbers marched into 
the road leading to Fort Edward, and cut off our communication 
with that fort. While the enemy were landing, a detachment was 


sent into the fort, under the command of captains Ingersoll aad 


Arbuthnot, of Massachusetts, with some officers and men belong- 
ing to general Otway’s regiment, and the fort was to be com- 
manded by captain Ormsby, of said regiment; colonels Munroe 
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and Young being in the camp, which we had fortified in the best 
manner we could, with logs and stones, having two brass 6-pound- 
ers on a hill near the centre of the camp, two brass 12-pounders 
on the west side of the encampment, one brass 6-pounder at the 
entrance of the camp from the lake, one on the easterly side of 
the camp, tocleara swamp. Upon the enemy’s landing, colonel 
Munroe sent captain Saltonstall, with one hundred of the Massa- 
chusetts forces, to get into the road leading to Fort Edward, to see 
what discoveries he could make there; but, being soon overpow- 
ered by numbers, was obliged to retreat, with the loss of ensign 
Williams, of captain Ingersoll’s company, and eighteen men kill- 
ed, and several wounded. Upon captain Saltonstall’s retreat, the 
enemy got almost round us, and made a continual fire with their 
small arms, which we returned, and likewise with grape shot from 
our 12-pounders, which took good effect on the Indians. About 
eleven o’clock, A. M. general Montcalm sent in monsieur Fant- 
brune, one of his aids-de-camp, with a flag of truce, to demand the 
fort and camp, in form, bringing with him the following letter 
from the marquis de Montcalm to colonel Munroe, viz.: 


“ August y 3rd, 1757. 

‘¢ Srr—I have this morning invested your place with a nume- 
rous army, a superior artillery, and all the savages from the high- 
er parts of the country, the cruelty of which, a detachment of your 
earrison have lately too much experienced. I ain obliged, in hu- 
manity, to desire you to surrender your fort. I have it yet in my 
power to restrain the savages, and oblige them to observe a ca- 
pitulation, as hitherto none of them have been killed, which will 
not be in my power in other circumstances; and your insisting on 
defending your fort can anly retard the loss of it a few days, and 
must, of necessity, expose an unlucky garrison, who can receive 
no succours, considering the precautions I have taken. I demand 
a decisive answer immediately, for which purpose I have sent you 
the sieur Fantbrune, one of my aids-de-camp: you may credit 
what he will inform you as from me. 

“Tam, with respect, sir, your most humble, most obedient ser- 


vant, 


«“ MONTCALM.” 
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Upon receipt of this letter, colonel Munroe absolutely refused 
giving up any thing; and the remainder of the day was spent in a 
constant fire upon us from the encmy’s musketry, and as constant 
a fire from the fort, with cannon and shells. 

Thursday, 4th August, 1757. 

The enemy, we found, had been busy all the last night in 
throwing up an intrenchment in front of their encampment 
(which was within the wood on the west side of the lake) and 
bringing up’stores, which, for want of men, we could not prevent, 
but annoyed them as much as possible from the fort, by a conti- 


nual fire from our cannon and mortars, and howitz, under the di- 


rection of lieutenant Collins, of the royal train of artillery, and 
Adam Williamson, Esq. his majesty’s engineer. The greatest 
part of both shot and shells took good effect, as many of them fell 
into the enemy’s intrenchment, which considerably retarded their 
work. This day we had the misfortune to burst a mortar, but hurt 
nobody, or but slightly. About noon, a report was carried to colo- 
nel Munroe that the Indians were endeavouring to cut off our 
communication with the place where we got our water; upon 
which captain Waldo, of Massachusetts, with one hundred of the 
Massachusetts regiment, was ordered to dislodge them, which he 
effected, but being advanced himself too far, and being flanked 
by the enemy, received a shot through his body, and was brought 
in and dressed;—but little hopes of his recovery. The rest of the 
party returned, with several wounded. | 
Friday, 5th August. 

This day we got to the camp a sufficiency of provisions and 
stores, and the whole day we kept a constant fire from the fort on 
the enemy’s work, but had the misfortune to burst two 32-pound- 
ers, and ene 18-pounder: the Indians all the while annoying usal! 
in their power with their small arms. 

| Saturday, 6th August. 

About one o’clock this morning captain Waldo died of his 
wound; and this morning, by day-break, we discovered the enc- 
my’s battery, of nine cannon, and upon the fort’s firing, they gave 
us two guns, and soon after, seven more, very quick, one after 
the other; which hot fire they continued all day. The largest of 
their shot we found to be 18-pounders; we also found several shot 
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with his majesty’s mark, which we imagined they took at Oswe- 
go. Soon after, they got one of the mortars to play on the fort, 
and several of our men were this day wounded in the camp, one 
of whom had his thigh shot off by an 18-pounder, as he was stand- 
ing sentry at colonel Frye’s tent door, the ball going through a 
corner of the tent, which it tore to pieces. The whole of this day 
we kept a constant fire upon the enemy from the fort; in doing 
which we were so unlucky as to burst one 18-pounder and one 
12-pounder, and had one of our brass 6-pounders ruined by a shot 
from the enemy. 
Sunday, 7th August. 

At day-break this morning, we found the enemy had opened a 
second battery, of eight cannon and two mortars. The fire this day, 
as well as the others, was begun by the fort upon both their batte- 
ries; but before the enemy began their fire, they sent in a flag of 
truce, with a letter from general Webb, which some of their par- 
ties had intercepted, directed to colone] Monroe, in the following 
words: 


“ Fort Edward, 4th August, 1757. 


“¢ Sirn—I am directed by general Webb to acknowledge thg re- 
ceipt of two of your letters, one bearing date about nine o’clock 
yesterday morning, and the other about six in the evening, by two 
rangers, which are the only men that have got in here, except 
two yesterday morning; your first acquainting him of the enemy’s 
being in sight. He has ordered me to acquaint you he does not 
think it prudent (as you know his strength at this place) to at- 
tempt a junction, or to assist you till reinforced by the militia of 
the colonies, for the immediate march of which repeated express- 
es have been sent. One of our scouts brought in a Canadian pri- 
soner last night from the investing party, which is very large, 
and have possession of all the grounds five miles on this side Fort 
William Henry. The number of the enemy is very considerable; 


the prisoner says eleven thousand; and have a large train of artil-. 


lery, with mortars, and were to open their batteries this day. The 
general thought proper to give you this intelligence, that in case 
he should be so unfortunate as, from the delay of the militia, not 


to have it in his power to give you timely assistance, you might © 
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be able to make the best terms left in your power. The bearer is 
a sergeant of the Connecticut forces, and if he is happy enough 
to get in, will bring advices from you. We keep continual scouts 
going, to endeavour to get in and bring intelligence from you. 

‘¢] am, sir, with the heartiest and most anxious wishes for your 
welfare, your most obedient humble servant, 

“ G. BARTMAN, aid-de-camp. 
‘¢ To colonel Munroe, or officer command- 
ing at Fort Willam Henry.” 


Colonel Munroe, still not without hopes of assistance, refused 
to come to any terms, and the French officer returned to his camp, 
and immediately a very hot fire ensued on both sides. During the 
time the flag of truce was in our camfi,the Canadians and Indians, 
had with some regulars, got round to the back of our encamp- 
ment, under the cover of a small knoll. Captain Tapley, of Mas- 
sachusetts, having been posted there before, with eighty of the 
Massachusetts regiment, under cover of some logs, but on seeing 
the number and motions of the enemy, captain Saltonstall, of the 
Massachusetts troops, and captain Crookshanks, of the indepen- 
dents, having two hundred men, were ordered to reinforce him; 
and upon the French officer’s going away, the enemy began their 
fire, and a very warm dispute ensued, which continued for near 
three hours; but the enemy being reinforced from the woods, the 
party were obliged to retreat to the camp. In this action we lost 
several men, besides having several wounded, but kept the ene- 
my from making any successful attempt upon our lines, which 
was what we at first thought they intended, and were accordingly 
prepared, having both officers and men at their posts, with fixed 
bayonets. The whole of this day a constant and very warm fire 
was kept up from the fort on the enemy’s works, during which 
we burst one 12 and one 6-pounder. ‘This day, about noon, cap- 
tain Ormsby was wounded, by the bursting of a shell which fell 
into the barrack, and the command of the garrison devoived upon 
captain Arbuthnott, of Massachusetts, who, considering the im- 
portance of the trust, desired some officer might be appointed to 
command the fort, and he to continue under him; accordingly 
captain Giles Collins was appointed to that command 

¥OL. VII. 46 
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Monday, 8th August. 

At day-break we found the enemy had been very industrious in 
their work the last night, having made a line of intrenchment from 
the west end of their first battery, extending about south near twe 
hundred and fifty yards, to the garden, at the back of which they 
had opened a third intrenchment, in which were nine embrasures, 
but were constantly annoyed all day by the shot and shells from 
the fort, which they returned, and which did us great damage 


both in the fort and camp. 
Tuesday, 9th Auzust. 


With the day we discovered that the enemy had completed 
their work at the back of the garden, which, had it began to play 
upon us would have been more serviceable to them than both their 
others, as it would certainly have obliged us to quit both the fort and 
the retrenched camp; this last battery being advanced within about 
one hundred and forty yards, or a little more, of the fort. Early 
this morning we had the misfortune to burst another mortar, so 
that we had only left in the fort, fit for use, two 6-pounders, one 
9-pounder, two 4-pounders, one 7-inch mortar, and one 7-inch 
howitz, with very few shot-and shells that were fit for them. 
Therefore, upon a representation thereof to colonel Munroe, a 
council of war was called, and they came to the following resolu- 


tion: 


“ Camp, near Fort Wiiliam Henry, 9th August, 1757. 

“Upon a representation to George Munroe, Esq. leutenant 
colonel of his majesty’s 35th regiment of foot, and commanding 
officer of all the forces at Lake George, by several officers com- 
mancing corps in this camp, that they were of opinion nothing 
further could be done for the defence of Fort William Henry, 
they therefore desired that a council of war should be called; 
which was accordingly composed of the following officers, viz.: 
lieutenant colonel Munroe, commanding officer; lieutenant colonel 
Young, 60th regiment; colonel Frye, Massachusetts regiment; 
colonel Parker, New Jersey regiment; lieutenant colonel Gough, 
New Hampshire regiment; all the captains of the regulars, and 
one captain of the Massachusetts regiment, who were unanimous- 
ly of opinion that considering the near approaches of the enemy, 
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and the batteries they have erected, which last is within one hun 
dred yards of the fort, ready to play upon us; and likewise the ex- 
cessive bad condition of the remaining artillery, the greatest part 
of the largest and most serviceable pieces being already burst; and 
that all the communication between us and Fort Edward being 
cut off ever since the 3d instant, as appears by general Webb’s 
letter, dated the 4th instant, the only intelligence we have ever 
been able to come at; and considering also, from the whole tenor 
of the above letter, that there was not the least expectation either 
of relief or succours from him, without which it was impossible 
to continue the defence of the fort and camp longer than has been 
done; they therefore have requested colonel Munroe (whose beha- 
viour upon this occasion they are all thoroughly satisfied with, and 
take this public opportunity to return him their thanks for) to send 
a deptitation to the enemy, and to obtain of general Montcalm ho- 
nourable terms for the troops in camp, and garrison in the fort, 
upon delivering it up into his hands. 

‘¢‘ Given under our hands, at the camp near Fort Wiliiam Henry, 


this 9th August, 1757. 
«“ JOHN YOUNG, Lieut. Col.” 


Upon which captain Fash, of the 60th regiment, was sent out, 
and soon after lieutenant colonel Young went to the French camp 
on horseback (being wounded) and some time after returned with 
the French general’s aid-de-camp, and the following articles of ca- 
pitulation were agreed upon, viz.: 


** Articles of capitulation granted to lieutenant colonel Munroe, for his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s garrison of Fort, William Henry, the retrenched camp 
adjoining, and all their dependencies, by the marquis de Montcalm, ge- 
neral of his most Christian majesty’s forcesin Canada, August, 9th 1757. 


“ Article 1st~—The garrison of Fort William Henry, and the 
troops that are now in the retrenched camp adjoining thereto, 
shall march out with their arms, drums beating, colours flying, 
and the other honours of war; with the baggage of the officers and 
soldiers only; they shall retire to Fort Edward, under the escort 
of a detachment of French troops, and some of the officers or in- 
terpreters attached to the savages, early to-morrow morning. 
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“ Qdly.— he gate of the fort shall be delivered up, soon.after 
the signing this capitulation, to the troops of his most Christian 
majesty, and the retrenched camp, immediately after the depar- 
ture of his Britannic majesty’s troops. 

“¢ 3d/y.—Alll the artillery, warlike stores, provisions, and in ge- 
neral every thing, except the effects of the officers and soldiers, 
as is already specified in the first article, shall be faithfully deli- 
vered over to his most Christian majesty’s troops, and for this ef- 
fect there shall be given in with this capitulation an exact inven- 
tory of all effects mentioned in this article; this is to extend equal- 
ly to the fort, retrenchment, and dependencies. 

“ 4thly.—The garrison of the fort, retrenchment, and their de- 
peidencies, are not to serve for the space of eighteen months, from 
this day, neither against his most Christian majesty’s troops, or 
against his allies; an exact state of the troops, in which shall be 
comprehended the names of the field officers, the other officers, 
ei: ineers, artillerists, commissaries, and ail employed, shall be 
given in with this capitulation. 

“ 5¢hly.—-In the course of three months shall be delivered at 
Car: lon all the officers, soldiers, Canadians, women, or savages, 
taxen by land since the beginning of this war, in North America 
(as far as that depends upon the commanding officer) and accord- 
ing to the receipt which they shall receive from the commanding 
officer of the French troops, to whom they shall be delivered; an 
equal number of the garrison of Fort William Henry will be ca- 
pacitated ta serve, according to the comptrol which shall be given 
in by the English officer who delivers over said prisoners. 

“ 6¢hly.—An officer shall be given as an hostage, till such time 
as the detachment, which is yiven as an escort to the British 
troops, returns. 

“7 thly.—All the sick and wounded that are not in a condition 
to be transported to Fort Edward, shall remain with the marquis 
de Montcalm, who will take all possible care of them, and return 
them as soon as they are recovered. 

“ 8¢hly.—Provisions for the British troops shall be issued for 
to-day and to-morrow only. 


“9thly——The marquis de Montcalm being desirous to show 
lieutenant colone! Munroe, and the troops under his command, 
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every mark of respect in his power, on account of the brave and 
honourable defence they have made, gives them a piece of cannon: 
‘Given in the trenches before Fort William Henry, 9th August, _ 
1757—~12 o'clock. a 
“GEORGE MUNROE, lieutenant colonel if 
‘ of the 35th regiment, and commander of his majesty’s troops in and : 
near Fort William Henry. 

* Agreed to, in the name of his most Christian majesty, accord- 
ing to the power vested in me by the marquis de Vaudruil, his 
governor general, and lieutenant general of New France. ie 

“ MONTCALM.” My 


a ee 


Soon after signing the above capitulation, a party of the French 
troops took possession of the fort and retrenched camp. in order 
to keep the savages in some awe; but, notwithstanding, they soon 
xot over the works, and began to plunder many smail things, as 

: brass kettles, &c. &c.; they were all this day very troublesome, 
stealing the baggage of the officers, and whatever they could lay 
their hands on; but to prevent their being drunk, the liquor was 
all stove, by order, both in fort and camp: several French officers 
being asked what force they brought against us, agreed, in general, 
that they had (3000 regulars, 6000 coiony, marine, and Canadian 
tmeops, and 2500 savages) 11.500 in all—with ten mortars and 
about thirty pieces of cannon. Colonel Munroe, for fear any acci- 
dent might happen from the savages, determined we should march 
out about twelve o’clock that night, and accordingly orders were ) 
given out, and the men paraded and began their march from the Vit | 
camp, when colonel Munroe, being informed that a large party | 
of the Indians were on the road, and supposed with a design to 
intercept our march, orders were therefore given for every man : 
to return to the lines again, which was done, and we continued it . ; 
till morning on our arms, having nothing to cover us. All the ih 
remainder of this night the Indians were in great numbers round 
our lines; and seemed to show more than usual malice in their 
looks, which made us suspect they intended us mischief. 
, Wednesday, 10th August. 
Early this morning we were ordered to prepare for our march, 
but found the Indians in a worse temper, if possible, than last 
night; every one having a tomahawk, hatchet, or some other 
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instrument of death, and constantly plundering from the off- 
cers their arms, &c. this colonel Munroe complained of, as a 
breach of the articles of capitulation, but to no effect; the French 
officers however told us, that if we would give up the baggage of 
the officers and men to the Indians, they thought it would make 
them easy, which a: last colonel Munroe consented to; but this was 
no sooner done, that: they began to take the officers’ hats, swords, 
guns, and clothes, stripping them all to their shirts, and on some 
officers left no shirt at ail. While this was doing, they killed and 
scalped all the sick and wounded before our faces, and then took 
out from our troops, all the Indians and negroes, and carried them 
off; one of the former they burnt alive afterwards. At last, with 
great difficulty, the troops got from the retrenchment, but they 
were no sooner out than the savages fell upon the rear, killing and 
scalping, which occasioned an order for a halt, which at last was 
done in great confusion, but as soon as those in front found the 
rear was attacked, they again pressed forward, and thus the con- 
fusion continued and increased, until we came to the advanced 
guard of the French, the savages still carrying away officers, pri- 
vates, women, and children, some of which latter they killed and 
scalped in the road. This horrid scene of blood and slaughter, 
obliged our officers to apply to the officers of the French guang 
for protection, which they refused, and told them they must take 
to the woods and shift for themselves, which many did, and in all 
probability many perished in the woods, many got into fort Ed- 
ward that day, and others daily continued coming in, but vastly 
fatigued with their former hardships, added to this last, which 
threw several of them into deliriums. Colonel Munroe witha 
number of officers and men, were carried back to the French 
camp, where they remained some days, ’till the fort was entirely 
demolished, and were then escorted to fort Edward. The In- 
dians carried off a number of our officers and soldiers, some of 
which they returned by order of general Montcalm; the number 
of missing is still uncertain, but the officers missing are as fol- 


lows, viz: 


Lt. Joel Bradford, 
Lt. David Day, | All of the Massachusetts regiment, and 


Lt. Simon Wade, a surgeon’s mate of the New Hamp- 
Ensn. Joseph Greenleaf, shire troops. 
Ensn. John Maylem. 
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The fort was garrisoned during the siege in the following 
manner, viz. 


Of the regulars, -  lcaptain, 5 subalterns,and 50 men 
Of the New Hampshire troops, 1 do. . . 85 men 


Of the Massachusetts do. 2 do. 6 subalterns, 300 men 


Lo his excellency Thomas Pownall, Esq. captain general and comman- 
der in chief in and over his majesty’s province of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England, the foregoing journal is humbly submitted. 

JOSEPH FRYE, 
Colonel of the forces of Massachusetts Bay. 
Boston, 4th Sept. 1757. 


2 return of the names of the commissioned and staff officers of the Massa- 
chusetts forces, 27th June, 1757. 


*Joseph Frye, Esquire, Colonel. 

*Miles Whitworth, Chief Surgeon. 

*Henry Liddel, Secretary and Commissary of the Musters. 
Thomas Weld, Chaplain. 

Wm. Crawford, Chaplain. 

*Joseph Bridgham, Surgeon’s Mate. 


*Ephraim Otis, Do. 
Ward Noyce, Do. 
CAPTAINS. 


*Richard Saltonstall, Jonathan Carver, Samuel Nich. Nelson, *Jobn 
iIndicott, Enoch Bayley, *Ralph G. Waldo, Israel Davis, *Thomas Chi- 
vers, *John Tapley, *John Burk, *Jonathan Ball, *Samuel Thaxter, 
Peter West, *Joseph Ingersol, Thomas Hartnell, *William Arbuthnott, 
Ebenr. Learned. 


LIEUTENANTS. 

Henry Y. Brown, *John Williams, *John Butler, *Abijah Mason, Je- 
remiah Bancroft, *Edward Hopkins, *Nathl. Ingersol, *Joshua Simpson, 
“Simon Wade, Jonathan Eddy, Abel Keen, *Edward Blake, *David Tit- 
comb, *James Carr, Thomas Lord, *John Trumbul, *John Bridge, *Da- 
vid Mason, *Selah Barnard, Caleb Willard, Gideon Mirick, *Nathl. Wes- 
tover, *Nathan Baldwin, Lemuel Dunbar, Samuel Knowles, Michl. Der- 
mott, Joseph Blake, *Josiah Winslow, *David Day, *John Fox, *Joel 
Bradford, *Benjn. Belch, Sylvanus Walker, *Timothy Brown. 


ENSIGNS. 
Pollard Gridley, “Samuel Brener, *David Darling, *Benjamin Stone, 
Andrew Giddings, *John Patton, *Joseph Greenleaf, Abraham Gale, 
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James Collings, *Job Alvord, Jacob Royal, *Peter Prescott, Josiab 
Thatcher, *Samuel Williams, *William Barron, *John Maylem, Benjamin 


Davis. 
Note.—Those having this mark * attached to their names, were at the 


siege of Fort William Henry. 


The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornish Man: taken from 
his own mouth, in his Passage to England from off Cape Horn, in Ame- 
rica, in the Ship Hector. Ry R.S., a passenger in the Hector. Lon- 
don, T. and J. Aliman; Edinburgh, John Fairbairn; 2 vols. 12mo. new 


edit, 1816. | From the Critical Review. ] 


To some of our readers, we are persuaded that, not only the 
title, but the body of this book, will be new; and others who have 
heard of it, have derived their knowledge merely from the notes 
to Mr. Southey’s very striking poem, * The Curse of Kehama,” 
where he admits that the Glendoveer, the description and actions 
of whom form the most delightiu! part of his production, is bor- 
rowed from “the neglected story of Peter Wilkins, a work of 
great genius;” and he subjoins, “ whoever the author was, his 
winged people are the most beautiful creatures of imagination 
that ever were devised.” The addition of the Ship of Heaven, 
so delicately described in the 7th canto, is, however, the invention 
of Mr. Southey. 

Probably the eulogy above quoted led to the republication of 
this very original and romantic novel. We do not exactly re- 
member the date of the old edition, but it is at least sixty or 
eighty years old; and from that time till 1810, when “ The Curse 
of Kehama” appeared, it has remained unnoticed. Who was the 
author, it is now in vain to inquire, and the initials “ R. S., a pas- 
senger in tue Hector,” are probably merely fictitious; the work 
does not seem at first to have attracted sufficient notice to induce 
the writer to disclose himself, and probably he was some man of 
uncbtrusive talent, who penned it for his amusement, and there 
found the only reward he expected. We have heard it hinted 
that De Foe was the author of Peter Wilkins. but it was only a 
conjecture, and that not a plausible one; for, independently of 
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some discordancy in dates, there are. such essential differences 
between Robinson Crusoe and Peter Wilkins, as to render it very 
unlikely that both should have flowed from the same individual. 
Our readers need not be under any alarm, lest we should enter 
into a fresh criticism of the book which was the delight of the 
boyhood of most of us, in order to show these differences; we 
would only say, that the great charm of Robinson Crusoe is its 
reality, the perfect faith we put in its varied relations, as if they 
were undoubted historical facts, and as if the hero had had a po- 
sitive being; while on the contrary, we read Peter Wilkins as a 
poetical invention, that describes something out of nature, but at 
the same time with such truth and vividness, as to induce us to 
believe in the possibility of its existence. Robinson Crusoe is a 
work of talent, in which the adaptation of known means is the 
chief recommendation; Peter Wilkins is a work of genius, where 
even those means of accomplishing particular purposes are the 
effort of invention. 

In the short space to which we are under the necessity of con- 
fining ourselves, more especially in noticing a new edition of a 
book, we cannot pretend to enter into any detail of the strange 
story of the Life of Peter Wilkins: it will be enough for our pre- 
sent object to observe, that he is a mariner, who, after a series of 
very singular and admirably-related adventures, is cast upon a 
barren rock; he lives alone for some time on board the wreck of 
his ship; but at last, sailing in the ship’s boat round the rock, he is 
drawn into a sort of gulf, or cavern, and, by the force of the cur- 
rent, is carried for some days through a subterraneous passage, 
which at length opens into a salt lake, surrounded by impassable 
precipices, leaving a wooded and fertile tract round the margin 
of the water. Here he is compelled to take up his abode, not 
being able to force his boat back against the stream; and having 
built himself a grotto, soon after his arrival he hears voices as of 
human beings sporting in the air, at night, and sees shadows 
floating along the surface of the lake. On one occasion, after 
sorely lamenting the solitude he was destined to endure, he hears 
something strike against the thatch of his cottage, and looking 
out, with his lamp in his hand, he sees a beautiful woman lying 


at his door, the lower part of her person covered with a thin film 
VOL. VIt 47 
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er web, while her head and shoulders are surrounded by a kind 
of wings that spread like an umbrella. Peter Wilkins carries 
her in, and finds to his astonishment that she is a Gawrey, or flying 
woman—a female of a new race of human beings, who, by meahs 
of this film ox web, when expanded, (which is called a graundee,) 
are able to divide the air with more ease and greater velocity 
than birds. Wiikins is violently enamoured, and lives with her 
in a platonic sort of love during a whole winter; and after they 
have learnt something of the language of each other, they plight 
faith, and become man and wife. The flying lady, whose appear- 
ance is exquisitely described, gives this account of herself:— 


‘¢ Compliments (if in compliance with old custom I may call them so, 
for they were by us delivered from the heart) being a little over on both 
sides, I first desired to know what name she went by before I found her: 
‘For having only hitherto called you madam, and my lady, besides the 
future expression of my love to you in the word dear, I would know your 
original name, that so I might join it with that tender epithet.’-—* That you 
shall,’ said she, and also my family at another opportunity; but as my 
name will not take up long time to repeat at present, it is YouwARKEE. 
And pray now gratify me with the knowledge of yours.—‘ My dear You- 
warkee, my name was PeTeR Wiikrns when I heard it last; but that is so 
Jong ago, I had almost forgotit. And now there is another thing you can 
give me a pleasure in.’—‘ You need then only mention it, my dear. Peter.’ 
‘ That is,’ said I, * only to tell me, if you did not by some accident, fall 
from the top of ‘the rock over my habitation, upon the roof of it, when I 
first took you in here, and whether you are of the country uponthe rocks” 
She, softly smiling, answered, ‘My dear Peter; you run your questions 
too thick; as tomy country, which is not upon the rocks, as you suppose, 
but at avast distance from hence, I shall leave that, till. may hereafter at 
more leisure speak of my family, as I promised you before; but as to how I 
came into this grotto, I knew not at first, but soon perceived your humani- 
ty had brought me in, to take care of me after a terrible fall I had; not 
from the rock, as you suppose, for then I must not now have been living to 
enjoy you, but from a far less considerable height in the air. I'll tell you 
how it happened. A parcel of us young people were upon a merry swan- 
eean round this arkoe, which we usually divert ourselves with at set times 
of the year, chasing and pursuing one another, sometimes soaring to an 
extraordinary height, and then shooting down again with surprising pre- 
cipitancy, till we even touch the trees; when of a sudden we mount again, 
andaway. Being of this party, and pursued by one of my comrades, 7 
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descended down to the very trees, and she after me; but as I mounted, she 
overshooting me, brushed so stiffly against the upper part of my graundee, 
that I lost my bearing; and being so near the branches, before'l could re- 
cover it again, [ sunk into the tree, and rendered my graundee useless to 
me; so that down I came, and that with so much force that I had but just 
felt my fall and lost my senses. Whether I cried out or no, upon my com- 
ing to the ground, I cannot say; but if I did, my companion was too far 
gone by that time to hear or take notice of me; as she probably, in so swift 
a flight, saw not my fall. As to the condition I was in, or what happened 
immediately afterwards, I must be obliged to you for a relation of that: 

ut one thing I was quickly sensible of, and never can forget, that I owe 
my life to your care and kindness tome.” (p. 139, vol. i.) 


In a few years this couple have a family of several children, 
and when they are old enough, the mother takes such as have 
graundees (for all of them had not this appendage) to visit her 
father and relations, who were persons of great consequence and 
power in their own country, and in turn the father makes a flying 
expedition to the grotto of his unknown son-in-law. In the mean 
time, a prophecy is pronounced among the G/umms (such being 
the appeliation of the flying men) that Peter Wiikins will be 
extremely instrumental in defeating a rebel named Harlokin, who 
had gathered great strength in a neighbouring district. Peter is, 
therefore, carried by the Giumms on a machine of his invention, 
to the capital of their kingdom, where he is introduced to the king 
Georigetti. Here the author allows a complete range to his fancy, 
in describing the government, manners, occupations, and mode of 
life of this new people, in every respect differing from others 
hitherto mentioned in any writer. We will give one extract from 
this part of the work, describing the sort of lamps used by the 
Glumms, the idea of which is ingeniously taken from the glow- 
worm. 


‘‘ Being now in my oval chamber, and alone with my children, I had a 
mind to be informed of some things I was almost ashamed to ask Quilly. 
‘Tommy,’ (one of Wilkins’s children, who had resided for some time at 
the court,) said I, ‘what sort of fires do they keep in these globes? and 
what are they made of?’—‘ Father,’ said he, ‘ yonder is the man shifting 
them, you may go and see.’ Being very curious to see how he did it, I 
went to him; as I came near him, he seemed to have something all fire on 
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his arm. ‘What has the man got there?’ saidI. ‘Only sweecoes,’ re- 
plied Tommy. By this time I came up to him; ‘Friend,’ said i, ‘ what 
are you about?’—* Shifting the sweecoes, Sir,’ answered he, ‘ to feed them.’ 
‘What oil do you feed with?’ saidI. ‘ Oil!’ answered he, ‘ they won’t eat 
oil; that would kill them all.” ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ my lamp is fed with oil.’ 

‘Tommy could scarce forbear laughing himself; but for fear the ser- 
vant should do so too, pulled me by the sleeve, and desired me to say no 
more. So turning away with him, he said, ‘It is not oil that gives this 
light, but sweecoes, a living creature; he has got his basket full, and is 
taking the old ones out to feed them, and putting new ones in; they shift 
them every half-day, and feed them.’ ‘What!’ said I, ‘are all these infi- 
nite number of globes I see living creatures?’ ‘ No,’ replied he; ‘ the 
globes are only the transparent shell of a bott, like our calabashes—the 
light comes from the sweecoe within.’ ‘Has that man,’ said I, ‘got any 
of them?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered he, ‘you may see them; the king, and the 
colambs, and indeed every man of note, has a place to breed and feed 
them in.’ ‘Pray, let us go see them,’ said J; ‘ for that is a curiesity in- 
deed.’ 

‘¢ Tommy desired the man to show me the sweecoes, so he set down the 
basket, which was a very beautiful resemblance of a common higgler’s 
basket, with a handle in the middle, and a division under it, with flaps on 
each side to lift up and down. It was made of straw-coloured small twigs, 
neatly compacted, but so light as scarce to be of any weight. Opening 
one of the lids, I could make very little distinction of substances, the bot- 
tom seeming all over of a quite white colour. I looking surprised at the 
light, the man took out one, and would have put it into my hand, but per- 
ceiving me shy of it, he assured me it was one of the most innocent things 
in the world; J then teok it, and surveying it, it felt to my touch as smooth 


and cold as a piece uf ice. It was about as long as a large lob-worm, but. 


much thicker. The man seeing me admire the brightness of it’s colour, 
told me it had done it’s duty, and was going to be fed; but those which 
were going upon duty were much clearer; and then opening the other lid, 
those appeared far exceeding the others in brightness, and thickness too. 
T asked what he fed them with. He said, ‘ Leaves and fruit;’ but grass, 
when he could get it, which was not often, they were very fond of.’ (p. 
102, vol. ii.) 


The Glumms, by Peter’s advice and aid, having defeated the 
rebels, who were assisted by domestic treachery, he settles the 
whole kingdom, reforms such customs as he thought injurious, 
abolishes idolatry, apd establishes christianity. Having resided 
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in the court of Georigetti many years, his children grow up, and 
are well provided for; and having contrived some time before a 
sort of artificial graundee, he longs in his old age to revisit his 
native country, and he starts from the land of the Glumms for 
that purpose. He drops into the sea, near the ship Hector, on 
beard which he is taken, and the relater, “ R. S. a passenger,” 
represents himself as having taken the story from the lips of the 
old man, who died just as he reached England. 

Some persons have supposed, that in this romantic story there 
were political allusians, as in Swift’s most delightful political re- 
lations; but if so, they are now lost, and we apprehend, as we 
observed in the outset, that the Life and Adventures of Peter 
Wilkins was written as a mere sport of fancy. It is not all 


equally entertaining, particularly towards the latter end, where it 


becomes prosing, though the author’s opinions upon religion, po- 
litics, and the effect of trade upon nations, display great sagacity 
and observation. In conclusion, we must remark, that there is 
one small portion which, though beautifully and even delicately 
described, is not calculated for the perusal of all readers. 


Prayers and Discourses for the Use of Families, in two parts. By Jo- 
seph Bowden. London, Longman, 1816, 8vo. pp. 197—204. 


[From the Critical Review. | 


Tue first part of this work consists of the usual morning and 
evening prayers for families, with others adapted to particular 
occasions: the second of twelve discourses for domestic instruc- 
tion with additional prayers suited to them. The publication 
comprises, in a short form, all that is immediately necessary for 
family devotion and instruction. No doubt that those who ap- 
prove of variations in the form of prayers, will deem it-to be ex- 
pedient to enlarge the devotional part, and all will think it proper 
to extend the topics of the sermons employed, in the practical 
application of such domestic duties. The subjects however are 
very judiciously selected; in the two first the care of Abraham 
towards his farnily is contrasted with the negligence of Eli; the 
two next treat of early piety, of degeneracy; the following of the 
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7. BOWDEN’S SERMONS. 


self-conceit of Naaman, and the self-ignorance of Hazael; the 
others are on tenderness of conscience; uprightness; wisdom and 
innocence; the improvement, and the swift flight of time; and 
the last on the beautiful similitude of “ man fading like a leaf.” 
As the subjects are peculiariy appropriate, so is the manner in 
which they are treated: there are no mystic allusioas, no learned 
disquisitions, nothing that can incumber the simple practical pur 


pose the writer has in view. 
As aspecimen, we have selected the following admonitory re- 
marks, suggested by the character of Hazael: 


“The lesson of universal experience is afresh impressed;—that there 
are few things, with which we are less accurately acquainted than the in- 
clinations of our own hearts; that, if ever we be secure in our good prin- 
ciples, we are really in the utmost hazard. We fondly give ourselves cre- 
dit for every virtue, to the exercises of which our stations and opporiuni- 
ties have not called us. We fancy that we should certainly hate and avoid 
every base practice, in which we have had no temptation to indulge. Ne 
sooner do new circumstances arise, than we find how baseless our self- 
flaitery is. 

‘* The example of Hazael, who could pass so rapidly from what seemed 
a generous indignation at the image of himself, presented in the glass of 
prophecy, to the most dreadful extreme of wickedness, will be allowed by 
all to be a striking one. But such it will be said are the deplorable chan- 
ges, which ambition works; such the boundless mischiefs produced, when 
the spirit of a tyrant discerns the way of opening to the accomplishment 
of its wishes. 

‘If the example speak not directly to the heart of persons, placed far 
from the paths of greatness, devoid of ambition, and haters of cruelty and 
blood; let them recollect what they have witnessed themselves in common 
life, or what has been faithfully reported to them, of men, who were the 
pests of society, and paid, at length, the just penalty of their crimes. Had 
not these men their seasons of virtuous, perhaps of noble, feeling? When 
they began to transgress, were not their compunctions deep, and their 
purposes warm, and, as they thought, determined? When they had taken 
many an advancing step in the path of corruption, had they the least no- 
tion of the issue, to which they were tending? Would they not have re- 
sented if as agross insult, if you had ventured, even then, to foretell their 
end? Possibly, but a few days before the commission of their chief crime, 


and when actually gotten into its immediate neighbourhood, they were not 
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only insensible of the impending danger, but would have revolted with in- 
dignation from, the thought of falling by it.” (2d part, p. 91—93.) 


We cannot conclude without expressing our conviction of the 
importance of domestic piety, and our approbation of those who, 
like the author, with attainments, suited to a higher species of 
composition, condescend to accommodate themselves to its homely 
character. itis aremark somewhere of archbishop Tillotson 
that a family can scarcely deserve the name of christian, which 
does not daily assemble, for the purposes of prayer and instruc- 
tion; and we regret the discontinuance of a practice which is so 
strongly recommended by the worthy primate. At the present 
day the neglect does not arise from the want of means, but from 
the deficiency of inclination; and we are persuaded that the pe- 
rusal of these discourses, dictated in the genuine spirit of piety, 
will tend to encourage those sentiments that are most favourable 
to its revival. 





. 
GOVERNMENT. 


GovernMEnNTs formed by chance, and gradually improved by 
such expedients as the successive discovery of their defects hap- 
pened to suggest, are never to be tried by a regular theory. We 
must be content with them as they are; should we attempt to 
mend their disproportions, we might easily demolish, and with 
difficulty rebuild them. 

In all political regulations, good cannot be complete, it can 
only be predominant. 

No scheme of policy has, in any country, yet brought the rich 
and poor on equal terms into courts of judicature. Perhaps ex- 
perience, improving on experience, may in time effect it. 

To hinder insurrection by driving away the people, and to go- 
vern peaceably, by having no subjects, is an expedient that argues 
no great profundity of politics. 

To soften the obdurate, to convince the mistaken, to mollify the 
resentful, are worthy of a statesman; but it affords a legislator 
little self-applause to consider, that where there was formerly an 
insurrection, there is now a wilderness. 
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LETTER .TO MR, JAMES HOGG: 
[From Constable's Edinburgh Magazine.) 


My Dear Hocc— 

I am desirous of talking with you for a few minutes about a 
strange sort of an essay, now publishing piecemeal in Constable’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, on your life and writings. When I saw it 
announced in the newspaper advertisement, a cold tremor came 
over me, for I never doubted that you had died suddenly, and 
that your name had at last got into an obituary. I am happy to 
understand, however, that you are in good health and spirits at 
Eltrive-Lake, and preparing for publication two volumes of Tales, 
which I hope will be greater favourites with the world, than some 
of your late works, and, may I add without offence, a little bette? 
deserving popularity. This idea of publishing memoirs of the 
life of a man, before that life is terminated, seems to me not a 
little absurd; and, in the present case, the execution of the plan 
is as original as the conceptiop. It would really seem as if the 
writer had sat down with the intention of trying how ridiculous he 
could make you and himself; and, though your genius and talents 
are proof against any such attack, I most willingly acknowledge, 
that the essayist’s efforts upon himself have been crowned with 
complete success, and that he has made himself the subject of 
very general and sincere merriment. 

Poets, my good friend, are notorious for their vanity, and it is 
possible that you may be gratified by this outrageous eulogy. If 
so, pray consider for a moment what I now tell you. All the 
good folks in this town, who know any thing of you or your wri- 
tings, are walking about with a malicious grin on their faces, and 
asking one another “ who can be the author of this alarming ar- 
ticle?” There is a strong disposition to be merry at your ex- 
pense—while their curiosity to know the critic is so great, that 
were he to exhibit himself in the George-street assembly room, 
at a shilling a-head, he would make more money than by writing 
in the New series of the Scot’s Magazine all his days. 

Take up your copy of that Magazine, and let us talk over the 


article paragraph by paragraph. Your friend being, it is to be 
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presumed, utterly ignorant of all languages but his own, and, as 
will be seen by and by, no great deacon in it, would fain persuade 
you and himself that nothing is so despicable and hurtful as eru- 
dition. For this purpose, he draws the ‘picture of a certain ima- 
ginary class of men, whom he must have seen in a dream, “ who 
look down from their fancied elevation on all those who have not 
been taught to prate in trim phrase of the philosophical creed 
that happens to be in fashion, or of certain books written in lan- 
guages that have ceased to be spoken for many centuries! To an 
acquaintance with them, every one «ust be traimed, and on them 
his opinions must be formed, or he can hardly expect to be ad- 
mitted into good society any more than he should if his coat were 
not in fashion!”” Now, my dear Hogg, all this you know is utter 
nonsense. I have seen you with my own eyes at a rout with top 
boots; and the flying tailor of Ettrick, though like* yourself a 
man of genius, never hits your shape, and leaves the tail of your 
coat infinitely too long. So far from Greek and Latin being uni- 
versally studied in Edinburgh, or the knowledge of these tongues 
being a passport into good society, there are not above half a 
dozen people here who could translate your name into genuine 
Doric; and I dined yesterday with seventeen young lawyers of great 
promise, when one of his majesty’s deputy advocates was fined 


ina bumper of salt and water, for giving vent to three Latin 


words, from which fine he was saved by the timely suggestion of 
another, that he had committed three false quantities. This anec- 
dote ought to set your friend’s mind at ease. He is an alarmist, 
But let him be of good cheer, for, with the exception of Profes- 
sors Christidon and Dunbar, and perhaps the masters of the High- 
school, some of whom may, like these gentlemen, have a small 
smattering of Greek (among others your friend Gray,) the inha- 
bitants of this town are as ignorant of that language as our mo- 
dern Palladios of the principles of architecture. 

But, my worthy fellow, does not your own good sense lead -you 
to despise the writer who can speak slightingly of the lords of the 
ancient world? Though no scholar yourself, I know that you ad- 
mire those who are, and regret that your want of education has 
for ever shut you out from such sources of inspiration. Ignorant 


of ancient lore as we are in this city, I did not think it contained 
VOL. vit. 4:8 | 
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such a Hun as the writer of that Essay—one man who, with 
blinded eyes, could turn up his nose in derision of what his soul 
never could have understood. You have writien some fine poe- 
try, and your name will descend to posterity with credit among 
the bards of Scotland; but believe me, that one drama of a Greek 
tragedian is worth all that you and all the other uneducated poets 
in the world ever wrote or ever will write. Do not therefore 
allow this person to cajole you into this foolish faith, nor believe 
jt possible that you can be the better of sharing in his ignorance. 
Having delivered this violent philippic against learning and 
education, two of the great evils of this life from which he cen- 
gratulates himself and you on having escaped Scot-free, the old 
gentleman, (for he must be exceedingly old) proceeds to trace 
your genius “to what he conceives to be the most favourable 
situation for its development.” No poet, he thinks, ever enjoyed 
such advantages as you. And, first of all, you had the supreme 
felicity, and incalculable benefit, of being born in Ettrick Forest, 
which we are told * combines almost all the soft beauty and wild 
sublimity that Highland scenery exhibits.” This, my dear Hogg, 
you must know to be a very great mistake, and that Ettrick Fo- 
rest, though a most interesting district, scarcely possesses one of 
the characteristic features of our Highland scenery. He next 
tells you, what you never suspected before, and cannot possibly 
believe now, in the face both of tradition and authentic history, 
that every “ cleugh in these vallies is sanctified by the blood of 
some martyr!” This is rather in contradiction with himself; for 
he says, in the very same paragraph, “that there the sturdy 
champions of the covenant found an asylum,’’—-not a very com- 
fortable one it would appear. The inhabitants of Ettrick Forest 
are, it seems, chiefly descended from these “ sturdy champions 
of the covenant, and retain all the noble-mindedness that arises 
from the consciousness of an illustrious ancestry!” Here the 
old gentieman waxes still more animated, and declares, “ that if 
he were asked what freofile of Britain had suffered least frpm the 
evil conseguences of excessive refinement, he should answer, with« 
out hesitation, the inhabitants of Ettrick ang Yarrow!” Truly, 
my dear James, every person who has seen you, or indeed any 


other south country shepherd or farmer, observes at once that you 
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have suffered very little indeed from excessive refinement; but 
your friend must pardon me for thinking that I could exhibit, 
against all Ettrick, a sturdy celt from Lochaber or Badenoch, 
who would put you all to shame, and show, in unapproached per- 
fection, all the beauty and glory of barbarism. 

Your friend now ventures into particulars, and informs us, that 
your mother “ was one of the most original of women,’—that 


she soon observed in you “a kindred spirit,’—that to her “ the | 


world is indebted for the Queen’s Wake,” a weight of national 
debt which can never be wiped off,—* that her mind of great ori- 
ginal power was strenuously exerted in the formation of your 
heart, and the development of your understanding;”—~and that 
“she held you in breathless silence, and fearful, though pleasing 
agitation, by stories of ghosts, and fairies, and brownies, and 
witches, and dead lights, &c. &c. &c.” Her searching eye “ soon 
marked your talent for versification, and she used to say, “ Jamie, 
my man, gang benthe house and make me a sang.” After all this, 
how distressing is it to find all at once that the old gentleman’s 
memory is quite decayed. From this excellent mother, to whom 
you are represented as owing so much, indeed every thing, it ap- 
pears you were separated entirely by domestic poverty, at the age 
of seven years! and that “ your boyhood and youth were spent in 
the solitude of the mountains, with no other moral guardian than 
the good principles your parents had instilled into your mind, and 
your own reflections, and 70 other intellectual guide than nature, 
(i. e. no intellectual or moral guide at all-) 

The old gentleman now informs us, in very pompous terms, 
that “you grew up to manhood in a state of servitude; but in 
you it produced no degradation, and could not repress the noble 
aspirings of a generous mind, conscious of its own value, leaning 
with confidence on its own resources, and feeling itself egual to 
great undertakings.” I have quoted this inflated passage princi- 
pally to Jet it be contrasted with your own simple and beautiful 
narrative of your early life, in which it appears, that you strug- 
gled through many difficulties and hardships with an unshaken 
spirit; but that for many long years you feit your resources to be 
but small, and that, as for great undertakings, your ambition was 
confined to little poetical competitions with brother shepherds as 
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ignorant as yourself, but not, as it afterwards appeared, blessed 
by providence with the same genius. Surely, this writer never 
read your own admirable memoir of yourself; but, as I said be- 
fore, his memory is sorely decayed. 

Born in Ettrick, descended from the Covenanters, educated at 
home, and by such a mother, until the advanced age of seven 
years, saved from all the evils of school, with a mind crammed 
with ghost-stories, early sent into servitude, untaught the dange- 
rous and pernicious art of penmanship, and ere long imbued with 
the higher knowledge of “ Hervey’s Meditations, and an occa- 
sional number of the Scot’s Magazine!” we find you at last in 
a situation which the old gentleman thinks highly favourable for 
the development of your extraordinary genius. While his 
flocks were wandering, or in the bosom of a sequestered glen, he 
had an opportunity of looking on nature freed from the mists of 
firejudice or the pedantry of books, where she is seldom seen (for 
se/dom read never) in her original forms and native hues.” 

James, you who were so longa shepherd, will laugh at all this, 
You are well acquainted with the hills and vallies of the south of 
Scotland, and have looked on them occasionally with a poet’s eye. 
But what is meant by the mists of prejudice? No, no, James, 
Many a mist you have been in, and many a cold shower of sleet; 
“many a blashing day and night has driven in your honest face; 
many a sore wetting have your good corderoy breeches endured; 
and many a glass of whiskey has the necessity of your situation 
forced you to drink, much against your inclination, no doubt. This 
old gentleman, sitting probably at a good coal-fire, with a tumbler 
of hot toddy before him, and a number of Constable’s and Black- 
wood’s Magazines slumbering together in peaceful fellowship on 
his table, talks to James “ of the doings of the elements,” (and pret 
ty doings they are in a hill country) “ mountain phenomena,” 
“shadowy grandeur,” “ mysterious communings with thunder,” 
{(communings in which, from the strength of his lungs, and loud- 
ness of his voice, thunder must have a manifest advantage over 
any man,) and so forth; but he has never pictured to himself, you, 
James Hogg, commonly called the Ettrick Shepherd, with a 
creat lump of bread and cheese in your fist, under the bleak 
shelter of a dripping rock, after a rainy night spent, without sleep 
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in gathering together the lambs, wearied and worn out into more 
than natural dulness and stupidity; and kept in life not by the 
spirit of poetry, but of malt, and simply wishing that, the weather 
would but take up a little. 

The old gentleman now takes a new crotchet into his head, 
and is convinced “ that if you were to afipily to art as a landscapfie 
fainter, you would have no rival.” I may add, that as you area 
man of talents, you might still make an excellent dentist. But 
painting and poetry, though sisters are very unlike each other, 
and there is no freason to suppose, that you could become an 
equal favourite of both ladies. We, who are your intimate 
friends, indeed know, that you are wholly ignorant of painting, 
and that you probably would not admire the finest picture of 
Guido so much as that of the five rampant beasts on the grass- 
green cover of the new series of the Scot’s Magazine. 

I find I shall be too late for the post if I write any more; so 
good bye, Hogg—and believe me yours, with the sincerest affec- 
tion, and, if you will have it so, admiration. 

TIMOTHY TICKLER. 
South-side, 1 Feb. 1818. 

P.S. I shall write again when the next number of the Scot’s 

Magazine appears. 


eee 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—DR. JOHNSON ON MATRIMONY. 


LETTER [. 
Sir, 

Tue following dialogue, between the great Dr. Johnson and 
myself, I committed to paper on the very day it happened. If 
am confident it is very accurate, for I have a retentive memory, 
whatever other talents 1 may want. The occasion was this:— 
during the first year of my marriage with the best of husbands, 
finding myself extremely unhappy, and supposing myself cruelly 
treated by the man, who, I knew, loved me, and of whom I was 
passionately fond, I paid a visit to Dr. Johnson, in order to consult 
him on this very extraordinary case. He was reading when f 
entered the room. I thus began: 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, for interrupting your studies with se 
little ceremony; but if I may judge from your writings, you are 
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good natured and humane. You may refuse me your advice; 
but, when | tell you I am unhappy, it is not in your power to re- 
fuse me your compassion. You may command your tongue; but 
you cannot command your heart.’’—He shook his head, without 
looking up or speaking a word. I also continued silent about five 
minutes, I was then going to begin a second apology, and had just 
pronounced, “I am sorry, Dr. Johnson’’ when without rais- 
ing his eyes from the ground, he said—‘ There wants no apolo- 
gy. That a woman should seek consolation where it is not to be 
found, excites neither anger nor surprize. The infelicities of 
which mankind complain, are generally the offspring of vice or 
folly. I accuse you of neither; but to-day [am busy. You may 
yécite your story to-morrow morning. I shall be at home till two 
o'clock. Madam, I wish you a good day.”—“ Doctor, your ser- 
vant.’’-—And so ended our first conversation. 








LETTER I. 
Srr, 

According to my promise, I now send you the dialogue between 
Dr. Johnson and myself. I presume you will think it worth your 
acceptance, as it is a curiosity of which none of his biographers 
are possessed. [I told you in my last letter that the Doctor, when 
I first waited on him, was busy, and that he promised to give me 
audience the day following. I found him in his parlour with a 
thick book before him. As he continued his study, I had an op- 
portunity of observing*’a singularity in his manner of reading. 
As often as he came to the end of a line, he brought his eyes back 
again to the beginning of the next, by turning his head, which 
seemed to move so regularly upon a pivot, that his nose swung 
seconds like the pendulum of a ciock. 

Doctor. Well, Madam, what is your pleasure with me? 

Lady. From your writings I conciude you are a friend to the 


unhappy: 
' Doctor. Your conclusion may be false. Women are bad lo- 


gicians; but proceed. 

Lady. Yam married—well married. I love my husband, and 
think, nay, I am sure, that his affection equals mine; yet I am 
unhappy, .very unhappy. 
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Doctor. A very common case. Felicity depends less on cir- 
cumstances, than on dispositions. How long have you been 
married? 

Lady. Two years. 

Doctor. You expected the honey-moon would never wane. 

Lady. No, no; but I did not expect that I was to be contra 
dicted, put out of temper, nay, even commanded; that my hus- 
band would ever prefer any other company to mine; that he would 
leave me to spend whole evenings alone. I thought we were to be 


always of the samé opinion; that there was to be no command on | 


either side; that we were to enjoy the same amusements; that he 
should neither praise nor converse with other women. I thought 
neither 

Doctor. You have thought and said enough to convince me, 
_ that the cause of your infelicity is in yourself. You have beeri 
educated by maiden aunts, or by other silly women at a boarding- 
school. You are unacquainted with the institution of marriage, 
the laws of your country and with human nature. Women, 
when married, are in a state of absolute subjection and depen- 
dence. ‘The laws of your country have deprived you of all pre- 
tensions to control, power, or authority; but human nature, hath, 
in recompense, given you that which, if discreetly used, secures 
to you the dominion of the world. Arguing with your husband 





only serves to convince him of your incapacity to reason justly. 


Your jealousy provokes his resentment, and your upbraidings 
drive him to the conversation of men or women who receive him 
with more complacency and good humour.”—Dr. Goldsmith en- 
tered the room, and here ended our dialogue. 

Yours, Marr S———. 





F ———_—_____—_ 


VANITY. 


Tose whom their virtue restrains from deceiving others, are 
often disposed, by their vanity, to deceive themselves. 


When any one complains of the want of what he is known to | 


possess in an uncommon degree, he certainly waits with impa- 
tience te be cantradicted. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.THOMSON ON CHEMISTRY. 


A System of Chemistry, in four volumes. ‘By Thomas Thomson, M. D. 
F. R.S. &c. &c. From the fifth London edition, with notes by Thoma’ 
Cooper, M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the faculty 
of Arts in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1818. 8vo. 
4 vols. 


Tue facts in chemical science have accumulated so rapidly 
within these few years, that a new digest of them, including the 
new discoveries since the last editions of Thomson and of Murray, 
the standard chemical systems, had become extremely desirable. 
Of these compilations, Dr. Thomson’s elaborate work certainly 
has acquired a high reputation, and a new treatise on this most 
important and very fashionable science from his pen, is sure to be 
weil received. Accordingly we hailed with much delight the ap- 
pearance of the present edition, persuaded of its necessity, and 
hoping also for some additional facts and illustrations from the 
pen of the American editor. In giving an account therefore, of 
the present work, we have to notice it under two aspects; Ist, the 
improvements introduced by Dr. Thomson himself in the present 
edition: and, 2dly, those of the American edition. 

In what respect the author’s improved edition has claims to 
novelty, will best appear from his own account. 


‘*T thought it necessary, in consequence of these great changes and improvements, 
to new model this edition entirely. Indeed almost the whole of the first two volumes, 
which contain the elementary part of the science, has been written anew. 

“ T have been at great pains to introduce every new fact as far as I was acquaint- 
ed with it, and to present the science to my readers in its most recent state.” 


It appears, then, from this extract, and from the author’s pre- 
face generally, that we are now presented with a system of che- 
mistry, the most perfect that can be formed from the present state 
of the science. 

The various nomencilatures, the variety of which, all founded 
on the chemical theories adopted by their respective authors, are 
certainly great obstacles to the student. Dr. Thomson has given 
into them, by adopting sir H. Davy’s theories of chlorin«, iodine, 
and fluorine, as supporters of combustion. We are surprised that 
he has not noticed the elegant hypothesis of that illustrious che- 
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mist on the composition of caloric by the combination of the two 
electricities, and that he has not given us the objections that may 
be so plausibly urged against the sun being the common source 
of lightand heat. All the facts and the explanations of them, re- 
garded as ascertained by the chemical world generally, may well 
be detailed without remark. But when upon subjects so curious 
and interesting, the scientific world are yet divided between opin- 
ions not yet settled, and ingenious in themselves, the facts and ar- 
guments ought to be stated for the student. to judge of them; 


otherwise he will be apt, on the authority of the book he is peru- 


sing, to mistake hypothesis for fact. The objections also to Dr. 
Franklin’s theory of negative and positive electricity, deserved to 
be stated much more at length than we find them in this edition 
of Dr. Thomson’s System of Chemistry. 
The mineralogy in the third volume is not inferior to any mine- 

ralogical compend with which we are acquainted. Objections 
may be madé, and the American editor has made them, to all 
mineralogical systems which are not founded on geological rela- 
tions; but the mineralogical part of the third volume of the pre- 
sent work, contains at least as much knowledge on the subject, 
and as many facts within the same compass, as can be found. We 
agree with the annotator, that his Geology is extremely objectiona- 
ble; so is Werner’s as detailed by Jamison, and adopted in the ye- 
ry useful and able compilation of our own professor, Cleaveland. 
None of these gentlemen are as yet sufficiently versed in the vol- 
canic rocks, or in the works of Fichtel, Born, Faujas, Si Fond, 
Hutton, Playfair, and Cordier. The newest flock trap—the ba- 
saltes, gfeenstones, porphyrics, and amygdaloids deserve more 

consideration in this point of view than they have received; and 

Dr. Thomson ought to have noticed more at large tlie facts in 

support of the opposite theory to that which he has adopted. In- 

deed, most valuable as this work is, the compiler is too decisive 
on disputed points, and passes over, unnoticed, with a neglect some- 
what culpable, claims and opinions that are of equal value with 
those which he has presented to us. 

The outline of the present editor’s views, is contained in his 

Preface, which certainly exhibits much cautious good sense. 
VOL. VII. AQ 
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It would be incompatible with the limits of this journal to take 
notice of all the improvements, novel facts, &c. presented to us 
in the present work. We must therefore confine ourselves toa 


few of the most prominent. 


‘< Of the Atomic Theory.—There can be no reasonable doubt about the propriety 
of adopting practically, the opinion, that substances extraneous to us, are the causes 
and sources of our sensations: that these substances are made up principally of par- 


ticles apparently homogeneous; but which in fact, are composed of particles differ- 
ent in properties, and more simple: that all compound bodies are composed ultimate- 


ly of particles which admit no further division or analysis, and which. are not only 
with respect to our knowledge, but which are in themselves absolutely indivisible 
and indecomposable. If we do not admit this, we must take for granted that the 
particles of matter are divisible and decomposable,* actually and not merely ex hy- 


pothesi, ad infinitum: a proposition which seems too absurd to be practically admitted.” 


With reshect to Chlorine, Iodine, and Fluorine.--Dr. Thomson 
has adopted sir H. Davy’s doetrine of the simple nature of chlo- 
rine, without any intimation of its disputed character, or any ac- 
count of the very important experiments of Drs. Bostock, Trail, 
and Murray. This is a culpable neglect on the part of Dr. Thom- 
son, who ought to have informed us that scientific men in his own 
country were greatly divided on this point, which he treats of, as 
established beyond a doubt. 


‘‘ Since Dr. Thomson published this edition, the experiments of Dr. Murray and 
Dr. Ure of Glasgow have rendered the truth of sir H. Davy’s theory extremely 
doubtful, if, indeed, they have not entirely destroyed it; restoring the old fashioned 
explanation of Berthollet, which is likely to prove itself as true as it is plain and in- 
telligible. For the same reason that chlorine seems to combine with oxygen during 
the process of procuring it, so may iodine and fluorine. And we are likely to be 
brought back to the elegant simplicity of the Lavoiserian doctrine that oxygen is the 
only supporter of combustion.” 


In the present work, the editor has stated the arguments on 
both sidesv ery clearly, though, perhaps, not to the extent that the 
‘importance of the subject would justify. However, from Dr. 
Cooper’s notes, p. 155—159, the student will be able to form a 
correct idea of the state of this theory at present. So far, there- 
fore, from giving our approbation to Dr. Thomson’s manner of 


* This is not accurate reasoning. A substance may be divisible, though not de- 
composable.—Eb, P. F. 
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treating this subject, we are led to believe that the theory which 
he has adopted, is erroneous. 


Admitting the doctrine which the author has adopted, to be. 


the true one, it certainly ought not to be introduced into an ele- 


mentary work, as one which had been adopted without opposition, 
and established beyond a doubt. 


As to the introduction of the earths among the metals.—A\l- 
though potassium has the appearance of a metal, and forms a 
compound with mercury, resembling an amalgam, attracts oxy- 


gen, &c. these characteristics are not sufficient to entitle it toa 
rank in that class of substances. With respect to its metallic ap- 
pearance, it is equalled by the lustre of the pyrites and Chinese 
yellow orpiment. But for the sake of accuracy, let us settle what 
we mean by a metzal before we call these substances metals. Hith- 
erto, the oxyde of a metal has been deemed, without a contradic- 
tory instance, lighter than the metal itself; here it is heavier. Hith- 
erto we have found every metal apt to combine and form an alloy 
with almost every other metal; in the present instance we can 
hardly say it has alloyed with any thing but mercury. It is not 
intended to deny any of the /ac¢s, but in an elementary work, our 
definitions at least should be modified to suit the case. 

The acid character of Silex, and the acidifying character of Hy- 
drogen.—Let the definition of an acid be altered, and it may be 
agreed to, that silex is an acid; but while the quality of sourness 
to the taste is attached to acids, it will not be readily understood, 
how a piece of flint can belong to that, class of substances. 

With respect to the acidifying character of hydrogen, the edi- 
tor does not consider it as completely established, even though 


Dr. Murray, in his late paper on the Theory of Chlorine, (Edinb. 


5th Jan. 1818,) seems willing to suppose that the elements of wa- 
ter, and not water itself, enters into the chemical composition of 
muriatic acid; and that the water obtained, is formed during the 
process of obtaining it. The theory is ingenious; but we see 
nothing that is gained by substituting ternary for binary combina- 
tions. Until new facts, inexplicable on the old theory, shall be 
discovered, there is no good reason for embracing a new one. 
With respect to sulphuretted hydrogen (the hydrothionic acid) 
and cyanogen, their acid characters are so dubious, that Dr. Mur. 
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ray certainly makes use of language too strong, when he asserts, as 
he does in his last memoir, that sulphur and hydrogen form a sub- 
stance unequivocally acid. It destroys the blue colour of litmus- 
paper, but without turning it red. That it combines with alkalies 
is no more than sulphur does, without the aid of hydrogen; unless, 
indeed, water be decomposed during the process of their combina- 
tion. A part of the sulphur, in the process of preparing sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, may well be oxygenated by the atmospheric air 
contained in the water employed, or even a part of the water it- 
self may be decomposed and furnish oxygen. These are difficul- 
ties which must be surmounted before Dr. Murray’s opinions find 
full credit. The same may be said of the cyanogen and other hy- 
drogen acids. On some, or all of these points, Dr. Thomson’s 
work required notes of explanation, of doubt, or of contradic- 
tion; which have been ably supplied by the editor. 

It is the work of one of our most skilful chemists, and the 
only one which gives us the present views; the modern facts and 
doctrines of the science. 

We are indebted to Dr. Cooper for many valuable notes; 
and in particular for the more extended illustration of the atomic 
theory which is presented in the appendix, by a republication of 
Dr. Thomson’s and Dr. Prout’s papers on this subject. The pro- 
fessor’s own syllabus of his mineralogical lectures, and the out- 
line of Berzelius’ new system are also acceptable additions. 

Upon the whale, this edition contains very many corrections and 
explanations that the London edition greatly needed. The indices 
are more copious, and what is of great consequence to scientific 
men, who generally have no money to throw away, this American 
edition, much improved as it is, does not cost more than two thirds 


of the price of the London copy. It is extremely weil printed. 
T. M. H. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FIRST INDEPENDENT CHURCH IN 
BALTIMORE. 


WITH AN ENGRAVED VIEW. 


Tue whole length of the edifice, including the portico, is one 
hundred and eight feet, and its breath seventy-eight feet. The 
perystile, which has a front of fifty-six feet, nine inches, is formed 
by a colonade, of the Tuscan order. Four columns and two pil- 
asters—one of the latter of which is at each extremity; forming 
altogether, three arcades, of about twelve feet opening, support 
the grand Tuscan cornice which runs round the exterior, and a 
pediment, in the centre of which is to be placed a colossal figure 
of an angel—executed in burnt clay, by M. Capellano, formerly 
first sculptor at the court of Spain, now a resident in Baltimore, 
and an artist of the very first merit. This figure, which has been 
much admired by connoisseurs, is surrounded by rays, and holds a 
scroll, on which are inscribed in Greek characters, bronzed, these 
words: * To the only God.’ 

The attic, which rises above the whole extent of the great cor- 
nice, is in a simple style, and its cornice is raised fifty-two feet 
above the pavement of the portico; the whole is crowned towards 
the centre of the building by the dome. 

The portico is ornamented in the back part with six pilasters, 
corresponding with the columns and pilasters of the front. It is 
ten feet deep, and fifty-four feet six inches long; and is ascended 
by five steps of Italian marble, stretching the whole length of the 
perystile—it is paved with flags of the same marble, and its ceil- 
ing is formed of what are denominated groin arches. Five doors, 
all of equal dimensions, and well painted in imitation of bronze, 
open from -the portico—three of these, corresponding with the 
three arcades of the perystile, lead into the body of the church— 
the other two at each laternal end of the portico, lead to the stair- 
cases of the gallery; which are hidden from the view either with- 
in or without the church. These doors are an imitation of the 
doors of the Vatican, except that they have been simplified by 
suppressing the modern circular pediments; and substituting ar- 
chivaults, in the style of those of the Farnesian palace, assimila- 
ting them to the great simplicity of the Tuscan order. This por- 
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tico, which necessarily gives a character to the whole exterior of 
the building, is exquisitely beautiful. 

The nave of the church is a square, formed by four equal 
arches, in full semicircle of fifty-three feet six inches diameter. 
These arches support a dome, which is also a full semicircle of 
fifty-three feet six inches diameter—the base of which is about 
forty-nine feet, and: the summit of the cupola, eighty feet, above 
the pavement of the nave—the cupola is terminated by a glass 
star. The recesses of the arches on the right and Jeft of the nave, 
are occupied by pews—at the bottom of the nave, the recess is 
filled by the pulpit and several rows of semicular pews on either 
side: under the arch opposite to this, at the entrance of the church, 
is a gallery for the organ and choir. This gallery, which is the 
only one in the church, is supported by eight columns, in two 
rows, the capitals of which are in the Egyptian style—the shape 
elegantly executed in white Italian stucco. The floor of the gal- 
lery, which serves as a diameter of the arch under which it is 
placed, rises above the cornices of the pilasters which run round 
the interior, and which are taken from those of the Palace Mattie 
at Rome—its front is finished with balustrades. The three prin- 
cipal intercolumniations beneath, correspond with the three doors 
of entrance. 

The arch at the bottom of the church, opposite to the gallery, 
is determined in the form of a niche, in its whole breadth and 
height, the form of which is fifty-three feet six inches, and the 
latter forty-seven feet nine inches. The floor of this arcade or 
niche, is raised three steps above the pavement of the nave, and 
is covered with an imitation of mosaick. In the centre of the ar- 
cade, rises the pulpit. This stands upon a double square base, 
the first of which is of the Verd Antique marble, of Connecticut, 
of great beauty—the second is of white Carrara marble, of most 
exquisite polish, in the middle of which is a noble ornament of 
cast lead and bronze, executed by M. Capellano. The pulpit rests 
on the second socle—it is constructed of bird’s eye maple, the 
most beautiful wood of our country, and is semicircular. On the 
frize of the cornice, are Grecian ornaments in relief of cast lead, 
bronzed, called palmets. It is ascended by a flight of eight wide 
steps on each side, which give it the style of a rostrum, or antique 
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tribunal. These steps are enclosed by four large pedestals and 
balustrades of the same wood as the pulpit, and in the style of 
Grecian columns.-—On the landing places, on each side of the 
pulpit, is an arm chair of antique form, made also of the bird’s 
eye maple, and enriched with bronzed ornaments in relief; and 
behind the pulpit is an antique sopha. The workmanship of these 
seats and the pulpit, is by Mr. Camp, of Baltimore, and to those 
who know the skill of that excellent mechanick, it can hardly be 
necessary to add, that the whole is in the finest style of execution. 
Between the two pilastres on the wall, behind the pulpit, is a 
species of pedestal or slylobatum, supporting two tables in basso 
relievo, which are surrounded with rays and clouds of white stuc- 
co, and on which are inscribed various appropriate passages of 
scripture. 

The nave is lighted by three windows in arcades, on each side: 
the wall above which is ornamented with two garlands, three 
crowns, and two festoons of olive leaves, all in white stucco. It 
is divided into its whole length by three aisles, paved with the 
tiles of Italian marble—these aisles are adorned by the arms of 
the pews, which are richly decorated with Grecian ornaments, 
sculptured in wood, and admirably bronzed, by Mr. Finley of Bal- 
timore, whose taste and skill in ornamental work, are well known. 
The nave being square, the angles below the dome, are orna- 
mented with triangular pannels, called pendentives, in each of 
which is a colossal basso relievo of white stucco, representing the 
various emblems of peace, toleration, fortitude, and union—and 
uniting with them the allegory of time, winging its way towards 
eternity. 

The dome, which is imitated from the Pantheon at Rome, is 
ornamented with caissoons, or square pannels, as are also the four 
great arches which support the cupola—the caissoons of the lat- 
ter are enriched with a rose in each. Each of the four arches is 
also embellished with an archivault; and the base of the dome is 
supported by a cornice in its whole circumference. 

With the exception of the plinths and frames of the doors, which 
are admirably painted to imitate gray marble, no part of the de- 
coration of the edifice is coloured—a circumstance which produ- 
ces, in a remarkable degree, that imposing calm so appropiate to 
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392 FIRST INDEPENDENT CHURCH, &c. 


houses of devotion. N othing can exceed the beauty of the plas- 
tering on the inside walls, arches and dome; the work of which 
was done by Mr. Whitlock of Baltimore. And the outside, which 
is roughcast, is done in so masterly a manner, by Mr. John Gill, 
of Richmond, as actually to have deceived many close observers 
into a belief that the building was of stone. 

The organ merits particular mention, as well from the classick 
taste which has been displayed by Mr. Godefroy, in giving it a 
form perfectly novel, as from the intrinsick excellence of the in- 
strument. Instead of the usual heavy, gothic shape, given to 
this instrument, it is constructed in the form of an antique lyre, of 
colossal dimensions, the strings of which are represented by the 
pipes. The two angles of the front are terminated by two co- 
lumns, in the Egyptian taste, the shafts of which are formed by 
large pipes. The top of the lyre, which is generally enriched 
with some emblematick ornament, is formed by a half crown of 
stars, in the centre of which reposes a bronzed eagle, amidst gild- 
ed rays.—The body of the organ is of bird’s eye maple and maho- 
gany; and all the ornaments of the frize, the capitals, and the bases 
are bronzed.—This truly magnificent instrument, which is twenty- 
two feet nine inches high, and sixteen feet nine inches wide, con- 
tains fourteen hundred pipes; the tones of which, as they sweep 
through the arches, under the masterly execution of Mr. Carr, 
are sublimely melodious. It was built by Mr. Thomas Hall, of 
Philadelphia, to whose skill it does infinite honour. The per- 
spective behind the organ, is terminated by a higher gallery, which 
stretches along the whole length of the portico; and is ornament- 
ed with arcades and a balustrade, in the same style as that of the 
pulpit—the extremities are formed by horns in the manner of an 
antique altar. 

Having thus attempted to describe the church, we must be per- 
mitted to add a few words, to express our admiration of the ta- 
lents, the skill, and the taste of those concerned in the building. 
The public have already been informed, that the edifice was de- 
signed by Maximilian Godefroy, Esq. member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, to whose merit as a gentleman, a scholar, 
and an artist, it gives us infinite pleasure to pay this public but 
feeble tribute. Whether this building be viewed in the beauty of 
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the model, the correctness of the proportions, or the taste of its 
various details, it will be acknowledged to approach nearer to the 
perfection of architecture than any other edifice in America. 
W hat renders it particularly honourable to the taste and skill of 
the architect is, that notwithstanding the variety of novel and dif- 
ficult details which abound in it, the perfect symmetry which pre- 
vails inthe whole—the repose, as it is technically and appropri- 
ately called, of the edifice, produces that solemn and profound 
impression on the mind, so essential in public worship. 

The builder, Mr. John Ready, of Baltimore, also merits the 
highest praise for the skill, activity, and precision with which he 
has executed the carpentry work of the edifice. It is particularly 
worthy of observation, that the corner stone of the building was 
laid on the 5th of June, 1817, and the whole completed in Octo- 
ber 1818—in the short period of sixteen months. Nor is it less 
remarkable that the building has cost less, in proportion to its 
magnitude and elegance, than any other ever erected in our coun- 
try—a fact which cannot but be remembered to the honour of Mr. 
Godefroy. 


MISERY. 

Ir misery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced; if 
of ill fortune, it ought to be pitied; and if of vice, not to be insult- 
ed; because it is, perhaps, itself a punishment adequate to the 
crime by which it was produced; and the humanity of that man 
can deserve no panegyric, who is capable of reproaching a crimi- 
nal in the hands of the executioner. 

The misery of man proceeds not from any single crush of over- 
whelming evil; but from small vexations continually repeated. 

That misery does not make all virtuous, experience too cer- 
tainly informs us; but it is no less certain, that of what virtue 
there is, misery produces far the greater part. Physical evil may 
be therefore endured with patience, since it is the cause of moral 
good; and patience itself is one virtue by which we are prepared 
for that state in which eyil shall be no more. 

VOL. Vif 50 
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Folhage; cr Poems Original and Translated. By Leigh Hunt, pp. 246. 
[F'rom the Literary Gazette. ] 


Tue phrase “ School of Poetry,” like the phrase ,“ School of 
Painting,” has of late come much into vogue. Every person who 
departs from received canons in either art, is said, pleasantly 
enough, to be the founder of a school, and all his fellow rhyme- 
sters to “ belong to this school;” which in the latter case is not 
so far amiss, since truly they more resemble young learners than 
mature teachers; and so, to confess the fact, generally do their 
ringleaders; 

- - = = = = = = + = fellows 

In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink, 
Se very anxious, clever, fine and jealous, 

One don’t know what to say to them, or think, 
Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows.—Beppo, 

As we are not disposed to any kind of puffing, we would hint, 
that the substitution of the word fashion for the word schcod, in 
these affairs, seems desirable. Schools are, or ought to be, grave 
places, where wisdom is acquired; but Fashion admits of as many 
follies and fripperies as you please, the last being invariably the 
best, the newest the most enchanting. Cottage bonnets and insi- 
pid pastorals, hussar cloaks and martial odes, lace tippets and 
sonnets, long skirts and romantic tales, turbans and Eastern poems, 
costume a la Greque and Epics, may then be alternately and equal- 
ly the rage tor a month, and no great harm ensue:—we will 
allow the absurdity in verse, and the absurdity in dress, a like 
duration; the former to be laughed at over the tea-tables for four 
long weeks, and the latter to remain unrivalled on the frontispiece 
of any of the fashionable magazines, till the first day of the month 
ensuing that of its appearance; but it is too much to christen such 
things by names which give an idea of perpetuity, and we, once 
for ail, protest against the appellation of School, whether given 
to the watery, cockney, be-natural, or sentimental Bards of these 
times, when rhyme is so plentiful, that we suspect it will soon be 
a difficult mattter to produge even a business letter written in plain 
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prose. If the cacoethes continue, there will shortly be no novelty 
in the rhyming cobbler of Gosport, who sent a lady’s shoes home 





246. 
with the following billet, 
ol at Your humble poet, Madam, and the Muses, 
lla Presents your La’ship with this pair of shoes-es. 
antly & Weare free to confess that we do not belong to that class which 
yme- considers the style of writing adopted by the author before us, 
$ not and others his coadjutors, as admirable poetry. Mr. Hunt appears 
than to be, in domestic matters, an amiable man; he is fond of his wife, 
their and his children, and his friends, and of Hampstead; and of trees, 
| especially when /eafy, and of rural walks, and of tea in his par- 
lour. Now this is all very becoming, and very harmless; but to 
persons not so fond of Mrs. Hunt, nor of Johnny Hunt, aged four 
years, alias Vt 
- - little ranting Johnny, f 
hint, For ever blithe and bonny, fF 
; And singing nonny, nonny, &c. ne 
of, AN ie 
‘rave me = nor of Hampstead, with i 
tate: A steeple issuing from a leafy rise p 
y the With farmy front - - - - - - f 
insi- - - + + = = with heath and pond, fi 
- and Nature’s own ground: woods that let mansions throughi " 
a" nor of any other of the author’s haunts ahd recreations,—we say, Hh , 
acal- that those not so partial to these things as Mr. Hunt, must find his uk 
de songs and sonnets about them, though they may be tolerable 1 
hike enough to his private circle, very unentertaining and tiresome. it 
four For ourselves, we candidly own that we think them monstrously lq 
plore insipid. Their model seems to be the meanest of the Italian son- ‘4 
gate neteers, whose everlasting aim at some prettiness or other was ! 
such sometimes rewarded with a hit, but like Gratiano’s reasons, when 7 fi 
rep! the object is attained, it is not worth the fatigue of arriving at it. ay 
riven True poetry opens a nobler pursuit than this squirrel-hunting i 
nese among bushes. The race of creation is within its grasp—the sub- | 
n be lime and the immense, the exquisite touch, and the minute of na- at 


ture, are indeed alike its elements; but its soul seizes them all as 
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if by supernatural power, and does not go creeping and twining 
af'er little things, hugging poor conceits, and revelling on the lux- 
uries of a single mean thought, when any shape of an original 
idea happily glances across its path. Many of our modern wri- 
ters seem to imagine that poetic genius consists in the fanciful 
illustration of the most trite objects; that to call a tree leafy, and 
a bird hoppy, and a cat purry, is genuine nature; that to speak of 
brutes having “ /amping eyes,’ (page 13 of this vol.) of rills 
among stones having “ little whiffing tones” (page 15,) of * sleek 
seas’’ (page 20,) and similar fooleries, is pure unadulterated inspi- 
ration, and not silly nonsense. They may be right: we are scep- 
tics. 

But to proceed somewhat more methodically with Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s volume, which we the rather treat unceremoniously, be- 
cause he has the pen in his hand, and the means of publicly re- 
futing any misrepresentation (advantages which few writers pos- 
sess,) we have to state, that it consists of a dedication and preface, 
a principal poem in two parts, entitled ‘The Nymphs,’ six or 
eight short miscellaneous compositions, as many epistles, twice 
as many sonnets, and some translations from Homer, Theocritus, 
Catulius, and other ancient bards. 

The preface displays a little pardonable egotism and vanity. 
Mr. Hunt explains what he considers to be the properties of poe- 
try, viz. “a sensativeness to the beauty of the external world, to 
the unsophisticated impulses of our nature, and above all, imagi- 
nation, or the power to see, with yerisimilitude, what others do 
not”’—and, quoth he, with much simplicity, “ This is @ secret 
which J saw very early; and I attribute to the knowledge of it 
whatever popularity I may have obtained, whether in verse or 
prose.” He then mentions the three living poets whom he chuses 
to rank with himself in this meritorious discovery, which it ap- 
pears 1s confined to Himself, Byron, Moore, and Wordsworth. 
The rest of this pretace is not very remarkable for any thing but 
an ill-digested mass of notions respecting many writers of all ages 
and nations, as a sample of which we may quote one period allud- 


ing to the Greek mythology: “ Spenser, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, evidently sfarkled up, and had their most graceful 
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perceptions zfion them, whenever they turned to the fair forms 
and leafy luxuries of ancient imagination.” 

Not pretending to understand this prose, we pass to what, from 
the shape of the lines and other indications, we take to be verse. 

The Nymphs is a sort of poetic vision, in which all the tribes 
which the Classical Dictionary mentioneth, are seen and described 
by the author in a woody walk. The minuteness is so task-like, 
that were we not sure the Rape of the Lock was itself a bur- 
lesque, we should have taken this as a burlesque, performed as a 
given exercise, on Pope’s Gnomes and Sylphs. We have the 
Dryads, Hamadryads, Napeads, Limniads, Oreads, Ephydriads, 
Naiads, Nereids, &c. all as large as life, doing, bona fide before 
Mr. Hunt’s eyes, the business which the old mythological writers 
in their various fancies assigned them. For example, 


There are the fair nymphs o’ the woods, (Look ye, 
Whom kindred Fancies have brought after me!) 
There are the fair-limbed Dryads - - - 


part of whose duties it is to teach the mother blackbird to lead 
astray the foolish boy 


When he would steal the huddled nest away. 


And next, 


Then, there the hamadriads are, their sisters, 
Simpler Crown twisters, - - - - 


‘As for the Vafeads, whom we expected to find at St. Helena 
the guardian angels of poor Wap, they have the care of fresh flow- 


ers : om the spoil 


J 


Of beasts, and blasts, and other blind mishaps 
For little children’s laps— 


Of the Limnfads little is told us, but as they take, ‘ their pleasure 
in the dakes’ we suippose, Mr. Hunt thought it polite not to tres- 
pass on the property of the Lake Poets. The Oreads ‘ frequent 
the lifted mountains,’ and never was the adage more applicable 
than to their picture—Parturiuat montes, nascitur ridiculus mus, 
—for some of them — 
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- + goleaping by the laughing fountains 
Down the touchel crags - - - 


and others 


Sit perfumed underneath the cedarn shades 
Feeding the gazel with his lamping eves! 


The charge of the Ephydriads is not very clearly defined. They 
haunt islands in such.situations as is laid down in the underwrit- 
ten, and which baffles our topographical skill, 


- - - + - there, where a gap 

Betwixt a heap of tree-tops, hollow and dun, 
Shows were the waters run, 

And whence the fountain’s tongue begins to lap, 
There lie they, lulled by little whiffling tones 


Of rills among the stones, 
Or by the rounder murmur, glib and flush 


Of the escaping gush 
That laughs and tumbles, like a conscious thing, 
For joy of all its future travelling, 


Lord help us! But really this seems to us to be sheer raving, and 
we know not what to make of hollow and dun tree-tops showing 
where waters run, nor of the tongues of fountains beginning to lap 
like a litter of puppies, nor of little or great whiffling tones of 
streamlets, nor even of their round nor square murmurs however 
slid and flush, nor, verily, of their laughing (crying is more aque- 
ous) nor tumbling. nor consciousness, nor future towers. The 
whole is araphsody, and so it proceeds 


The lizard circuits them— (i. e. the Ephydriads) * 
- = = = = = = + and his grave will ’ 
The frog, with reckoning leap, eyjoys apart 

Till now and then the woodcock frights his heart 


wre a Ce 


And all is woody, mossy, and watery. 


The last line is an entirely new species of rhythm: a whole 
poem in it would be extremely curious! We are afraid we must 
fatigue our readers with these selections, but we shall dismiss the 


other nymphs briefly. The Naiads are well known, and the only 
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‘new trait in their character discovered by the author is that they 


ture the swans on, which following them,— 


- - = = = = -« = = + = glide 
With unsuperfluous lift of their proud wings. 


The Nereids are painted in a better manner, but still very af- 
fectedly, as 


- + + + + + = lifting ocean’s billows, 
Making them banks and pillows, 

Upon whose springiness they lean and ride: 
Some with an inward back; some upward-eyed, 
Feeling the sky; and some with stdelong hips 
O’er which the surface of the water slips. 


They fly from the ‘ windy voices’ of the clouds, and 


Most they love sleek seas and springy sands. 


It is not to be imagined that there are not beauties scattered 
among these deformities, which are taken from the first part alone. 
The general conception of the subject is poetical, although pur- 
sued into ramifications which destroy its effect, and treated, as we 
think these extracts will prove, in a strangely conceited manner. 
What, for instance, can be more fantastical than this idea of the 
guardians of shady groves,— 


Ethereal human shapes, perhaps the souls 
Of poets and poetic women, staying 
To have their fill of pipes and leafy playing — 


And their companions the nymphs, who are assured, 


This hum in air, which the still ear perceives 

Ts your unquarrelling voice among the leaves; 

And now I find, whose are the laughs and stirrings 

To make the delicate birds dart so in whisks and whirrings. 


How very indifferent is the following sweet natural sketch of the 


- - = - = - + . fragrant-living bee 
So happy, that he will not move, not he 
Without a song— 
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Or the well imagined time 


When morning runs along the sea 
In a gold path— 


But indeed the entire opening of the second part displays poetical 
powers not easily to be reconciled with the puerility of the gene- 
ral tone, nor even with the quaint language which deforms them. 


As I thought this, a neighbouring wood of elms 
Was moved, and stirred and whispered loftily, 
Much like a pomp of warriors with plumed helms, 
When some great general whom they long to see 
Is heard behind them - - - - - 

- - + = = + + = Andon the’place 
Theré fell a shade as on an awe-struck face; 

And overhead, like a portentous rim 

Pulled over the wide world, to make all dim, 

A grave gigantic cloud came hugely uplifting him. 
It passed with its slow shadow; and I saw 
Where it went down beyond me on the plain, 
Sloping its dusky ladders of thick rain; 

And on the mist it made, and blinding awe, 

The sun, re-issuing in the opposite sky, 

Struck the all-coloured arch of his great eye; 
And up, the rest o’ the country laughed again: 
The leaves were amber; the sunshine 

Scored on the ground its conquering line; 

And the quick birds, for scorn of the great cloud, - 
Like children after fear, were merry and loud. 


We have here extracted what in our opinion is infinitely the 
best passage in the poem, which is given to the description of a 
erowd of aerial figures sailing on the clouds, and ultimately de- 
scending in a circle, and kissing the eyes of the poet. Of the far- 
fetched nature of this description a few lines will afford a suffi- 


cient notion: 
Most exquisite it was indeed to see 
How these blithe damsels guided variously 
Before, behind, beside - - - - - 
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~ * = + = = + + Another only shewed 
On the far side a foot and leg, that glowed 

~ Under the cloud; a sweeping back another, 
Turning her from us like a suckling mother; 


1 She next, aside, lifting her arms to tie 
- Her locks into a flowing knot; and she 
., | That followed her, a smooth down-arching thigh 


Tapering with tremulous mass internally. 


Here we are again gravelled, and our anatomical knowledge fails 
us as completely as our topographical. We shall conclude with 
one specimen more, which in ten lines comprehends nearly all 
the absurdities of Mr. Hunt’s muse, being at once senseless in 
epithets, confused in metaphor, affected in style, nonsensical where 
intelligible, and incomprehensible in its other figures, similies, and 
elucidations. 


And more remain; (such things are in Heaven’s ears 
Besides the grander spheres): 

For as the racks came sleeking on, one fell 

With rain into a dell, 

Breaking witb scatter of a thousand notes 

Like twangling pearl; and I perceived how she 
Who /oosed it with her hands, pressed kneadingly, 
As though it had been wine in grapy coals; 

And out it gushed, wrth that enchanting sound 

In a wet shadow to the ground. 


Were Mr. Hunt to exclaim with Lord Peter, ‘ he that does 
not understand let him die and be d—d,’ we must bear the fuil 


brunt of the curse, for to us this whole passage is utterly inex- 
a plicable. : 

- We pass over the Miscellanies, which are very indifferent pieces, 
. with all their ‘ fine-eyed’ ‘ pure-eyed’ ‘ far-eyed’ and every kind 
° but gimlet-eyed phraseology; and merely notice the Epistles, to 


say that they are addressed to ‘ Dear Byron, (My Lord), ‘ Dear 
Tom’ (Moore), ‘Dear Hazlitt, and ¢‘ Dear Field,’ and other friends 
of the writer’s. They attempt to be easy and facetious, but will 
not bear analysis either for wit or versification. £x. gr. in one'to 
‘ Charles Lamé:’ the following is the most humorous passage, 
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But now Charles, you never (so blissful you deem me) 
Come lounging with twirl of umorella to see me. 

In vain have we hoped to be set at our ease 

By the rains, which you know used to bring Lamb and pease; 
In vain we look out like the children in Thomson, 

And say, in our innocence, “ Surely he’ll come soon.” 


The sonnets are queer things. One of them to Henry Robert- 
son and John Gattie begins thus, 


Harry, my friend, who full of tasteful glee, 
Have music al/ about you, heart and lips; 
And, John, whose voice is like a rill that slips 
Over the sunny pebbles breathingly— 


Harry may be a barrel-organ, but what John Gattie’s gurgling 
voice resembles defeats our imaginative faculty. 

There only remain the Translations to notice. As themes in 
the second or third form they might merit praise, but they are 
little caicuiated to add a value even to this publication. We won- 
der that when the title of ‘ Yodiage’ was so prettily assumed in 
imitation of the German ‘ Leaves,’ and when the paltry conceit 
was prolonged by naming these productions ‘ Evergreens,’ it was 
not rendered still more puerile by adding instead of translated, 
‘ transplanted from the ancient poets.’ There is much of silliness 
in such doings, and we trust when the author’s brain exfoliates in 
its next spring, he will give us less of his new-fangled ‘ blossom- 
ings’ and more of old-fashioned fruit. As it is, his nymphs are not 
of the Hesperides. 


COURT. 

Ir has been always observed of those that frequent a court, 
that they soon, by a kind of contagion, catch the regal spirit of 
neglecting futurity. The minister forms an expedient to sus- 
pend, or perplex an inquiry into his measures for a few months, 
and applauds and triumphs in his own dexterity. The peer puts 
off his creditor for the present day, and forgets that he is ever to 


see him more. 
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Lines on the Death of H. R. H. the Princess Charlotte. By the Rev. G. 
Croly, A. M. 8vo. pp. 47. 
[From the Literary Gazette. ] 


In the title page to this production, the author of the noble poem 
of “ Paris in 1815,” drops his incognito, and while we are thus 
enabled to bestow the laurel for that verse upon the rightful brow, 
it must be accompanied by the fresher wreath which this new and 
admirable work demands. Mr. Croly is truly a poet. There is 
a loftiness of sentiment about him, a feeling for the grand, and a 
power of conveying his impressions in a suitable style, which be- 
long only to the inspired. And he has other qualities which in 
these doubtful days of phantasy and mysticism, when good and 
evil principles are so mingled and perverted as not to be very 
readily distinguished, deserve no mean share of praise—his strains 
are eminently just, moral, and virtuous. He panders to no base 
appetites; nor decks no vice with trappings to hide its deformity. 
His song is as pure as it is lofty. 

Of the present composition we shall say little more than that it 
is worthy of the author of Paris—saying which, we mean to ex- 
press our opinion that it is worthy of one of the foremost poets of 
the age; of a bard who, if we mistake not, will yet perform much 
to adorn his own name, and do honour to his country. 

We proceed, according to our usage, to sustain our judgment 
by a few examples. 

The poem commences with some fine reflections on the House 
of Mourning, and a pathetic description of the woful scene which 
converted Claremont from joy and hope to misery and despair. 
The picture of the felicity of its inmates is most affecting: we se- 
lect that part of it which unites to particular allusion the illustra- 
tion of a general proposition. 


There is a love! ’tis not the wandering fire 
That must be fed on folly, or expire; 
Gleam of polluted hearts, the meteor ray 
That fades as rises Reason’s nobler day; 
But passion mace essential, holy, bright, 
Like the rais’d dead, our dust transform’d to light; 
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But, the rich foretaste of a loftier clime, 
Friendship of souls, in Heav’n scarce more sublime. 
Earth has its pangs for all; its happiest breast 

Not his who meets them least, but bears them beast. 
Life must be toil! yet oh, that toil how drear, 

But for this soother of its brief career. 

The charm that virtue, beauty, fondness, bind, 

Till the mind mingles with its kindred mind! 

’Tis not the cold romancer’s ecstasy, 

The flame new lit at every passing eye, 

But the high impulse that the stately soul 

Feels slow engross it, but engross it whole; 

Yet seeks it not, nay, turns with stern disdain 

On its own weakness that can wear a chain; 

Still wrestling with the angel, till its pride 

Feels all the strength departed from its side. 

Then join’d, and join’d for ever,—loving, lov’d, 
Life’s darkest hours are met, and met unmov’d; 
Hand link’d in hand, the wedded pair pass on 
Through the world’s changes, still unchanging, one; 
On earth one heart, one hope, one joy, one gloom, 
One closing hour, one—undivided tomb! 


The affliction of prince Leopold is dwelt upon with a depth of 
tone that touches, we had almost said wounds or pains, the heart. 


He is told in one sublime line— 


Who can bring healing to thy heart’s despair? 
Thy whoie rich sum of happiness lies there. 


And the dreadful comfort is added— 


Law of the mightier sorrows, memory 
Must die, to let the heart endure to be! 


The same agonizing strain of consolation is continued—the whole 
luxury of grief is poured forth, and we quote what we imagine 
few will read without a renewal of those tears which this sad event 


caused to flow: 





Let the past be a blank to thee,—the day 
That flow’d in lite’s sweet charities away; 
The evening that with various pleasure came, 
Put its mild happiness, its soul, the same; 
















THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


When on the harp the hand belov’d was flung, 

Or the rapt ear on-noble converse hung; 

And she, young, sweet, devoted, all thine own, 
Was the proud daughter of earth’s proudest throne, 
Who, looking from her height of majesty 

On all earth’s bright and brave, had chosen thee. 
And now,—thou sit’st beside her death-bed! now 
She sinks before thine eye; and what art thou! 


Oh agony! To see, in shade on shade, 

Smile, glance, all, all the heart’s fine features fade; 
Feel, like an arrow’s point, the heavier sigh, 

And turn away,—in dread to see her die! 
Then—glance again, yet scarcely dare to raise 

The eye, and see—how life in her’s decays; 
Then—shudder at the hand’s expiring chill; 

Yet press, and feel it—colder—colder still! 

Away, thou man of misery! She’s gone! 
Child—wife—are rent frem thee,—thou’rt left alone! 


Morn came in clouds; the tempest’s heavy swell 

Stoop’d ominous; it bore no birthday peal. 

Egypt! when heaven thy madden’d heart assail’d, 
f ; And o’er its might, its mercy, man prevail’d, 

Where lay the final plague, the conquering wo? 

*Twas in the sword that laid thy first-born low! 

Guilt is on England, and the blow is given 

On England’s heart,—in mercy be it, Heaven! 


There is a description of the natural appearance of this fatal 
night, which contrasts with the preceding distress and subsequent 
gloom of the funeral. It is a delicious piece of repose, and beau- 
tafully poetical: 


Midnight was on the earth; the zenith moon 
Shone out in cloudless pomp, broad, lovely, lone: 

The sounds of man were silent; on the hill, 

Along the vale, ail but the breeze was still, 

And it was but the breath that serv’d to shake 

Sighs and sweet murmurings from the hawthorn brake; 
The vault above was sapphire, heavenly blue, 
The brightness that the eye seems looking through 
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When the eye is half mind, and wiid, and far, 
As if it found a guide in each lone star, 

It wanders through the abyss, rapt, dreaming ov, 
To the bright gates where all it lov’d are gone. 
And calm and lovely was its light of blue 

On the deep vale, now one rich sheet of dew, 
Where rose a mount, an isle in that bright sea, 
Crested with battlement, and bower’d with tree; 
A lion flag upon the central tower 

Wav’d its red emblems to the radiant shower, 
Streamed from the moon upon the lonely isle; 
That flag wav’d over Windsor’s monarch pile. 




























In the midst of a powerful view of the rites of royal sepulture, 
we have the following awful apostrophe to the grave. 


O Grave, thou’rt terrible! ’tis not the sting 
Of the’mere sense that makes thy suffering; 
"Tis not the pang, the thirst, the midnight groan, 
Though all their host do homage to thy throne; 

Thy terrors live in thy dark mystery, 

All crowded in the one drear thoug ht—we die? 

We see the dying struggle,—all thus far 

Is plain; up springs at once the mighty bar, 

Gloomy as night; no twilight upper ray 

Helps out the image of its farther day. 

And this the end? The worm, the hideous sleep 

That makes the very flesh by instinct creep! 

Who that beside the opening tomb has stray’d, 

And borne to see the gambols of the spade, 

While the slave scoffing in the trench below 

Flings up some fearful thing at every throw; 

Felt not within, however fortified 

By holy truth, however fool’d by pride, 

A shock, a shrinking of the natural heart, 

Lest there at last might lie his better part? 

Ev’n with those whiten’d bones, that half-chang’d clay, 
That grinning skull, that coffin’s loose decay! 

Felt not the question with his spirit strive 

‘“ Were not these—men? and can these dry bones live?” 
Must all his dreams of high futurity 

Be finish’d here, and that vile thing—be he? 
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THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Can soul be but a phantasy, a breath? 
‘Can dust, air, stillness, nothingness, be death! 


The same sublime train of thought is further pursued: 


We know the moment comes, that comes the last— 
When all is merg’d in one wild word,—the past! 
And all thenceforth is new; a mighty scene 

Of strange, bright, wonderful, that hath not been. 
We’ve climb’d the hill of life; the early plain, 
Track’d as it was by many a step of pain, 

Seen from that lofty brow, is seen—a span! 
Beside, behind us, rush the host of man; 

Before us, all is precipice; the eye 

Strains but through depth on depth,—infinity:! 
On rush the host, like waves, like armies mown 
In the red field,—in rank on rank hurl’d down; 
Each, as it meets the edge, in sudden fear 
Sway’d backward, but a mightier hand is there; 
In vain the wild recoil, sad gesture, groan; 
Myriads await their plunge, and they must on. 


Princess of England! on thy head was laid 

The moral, that all under Heav’n is shade: 

Who murmurs at his lot, yet sees thee there? 

Who hears thy tale, yet feels no righteous fear? 
We’re made in fearfulness; some fine, frail thing, 
Some viewless fibre, may have check’d life’s spring, 
And now—an empire’s tears could not recall 

The stately beauty sleeping in that pall; 

Not worlds give back the smile, that as she lay 
Wrung that pale weeper’s heart—but yesterday. 


Deep mystery! we wake with Heav’n’s sole breath; 
Ten thousand, thousand ways lead down to Death! 
Why form’d with such rich waste, so high, so frail, 
So near to angel, dust upon the gale? 

Thou dreamer! Earth was never meant to hold 
The wing, that every breath can thus unfold. 

The sphere is gloomy round us—day and night 
Stand wide its countless portals to the light; 

Earth has no barrier to the immortal plume; 

“« Hereafter,” is the motto of the tomb! 
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408 ANGER. 


Our limits, not our inclination, restrain us to but one extract 
more: it is the fine conclusion of this fine poem. 


She should have died hereafter! no, net now, 
Not thus have dash’d our proudest cup with wo! 
The holy cause had triumph’d,—England’s car 
Cane, rich with trophies of her mightiest war, 
Monarchs were in her train; above her van 
Blaz’d the deliver’d cross, the ark of man; 

And she stood forth, first, fairest stoo’, to hail 
That day;—at once the victor’s cheek was pale, 
The triumph was eclipsed: was she the price? 
The daughter vow’? the bright, sad sacrifice? — 
Ev’n in the hour when England’s parent eye 
Turn’d from its glory on her,—must she die! 


Having adduced such potent proofs in support of our opinion 
upon the merits of this production, we leave it to the public taste. 
Could we feel disposed to very minute criticism, we might state 
that several of the rhymes are scarcely legitimate; but there 1s a 
soul in the whole composition which seems to brook no rules, and 
we are swept away in the flood of mind, regardless as itself of the 
few little inequalities which are here and there observable. 








‘ANGER. 


Tue maxim which Periander, of Corinth, one of the sever 
sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his knowledge and bene- 


volence, was, * Be master of your anger.” He considered anger 
as the great disturber of human life: the chief enemy both of pub- 
lic happiness and private tranquillity, and thought he could not 
lay on posterity a stronger obligation to reverence his memory, 
than by leaving them a salutary caution against this outrageous 
passion. Pride is undoubtedly the origin of anger; but pride, 
like every other passion, if it once breaks loose from reason, coun- 
teracts its own purposes. A passionate man, upon the review of 
his day, will have very few gratifications to offer to his pride, 
when he has considered how:his outrages were caused; why they 
were borne, and in what they are likely to end at last. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Mr. Ox_pscuoo1, 


I nave pleasure in transcribing for insertion in the Port Folio, 
the following extract of a letter lately received from a correspon- 
dent, in Scotland. As it pronounces with a degree of confidence, 
upon some facts interesting to the literary public, and which to a 
portion of your readers may seem to require other support than 
an anonymous declaration, it gives me satisfaction to add, that the 
writer not only enjoys from the circumstance of residence every 
facility of information, but has personally obtained great celebrity, 
by the composition of various popular works, which have been 
published in Great Britain, and reprinted in this country. 

Yours, respectfully, 





Extract of a letter to » Massachusetts:—dated 
Edinburgh, November, 1818. 





My DEAR SIR, 

I wis I could give a vision of the Carlton Hill, which has been 
so changed and improved since you were here, that it is now the 
wonder of all beholders. I saw it on Saturday after two months 
absence, and was tempted to think that the fairies had been as- 
sisting, in the solid yet airy looking fabrics which in that short 
space have risen to adorn this Hill of Prospect. The Waterloo 
bridge,—the Regent’s, I should say,—with the Waterloo Hotel, 
on one side, of unequalled size and magnificence; and the begin- 
ning of several public edifices, on the other;—the triumphal ar- 
ches;—and above all the new observatory surrounded on the four 
sides by porticos and pillars, astonish every one who considers 
their solid materials and their sudden rise. The prisons of 
Saxon architecture, with towers and gate-ways like a noble castle, 
overlook the town and adorn the prospect. 

There is, however, another fine edifice, which has been a great 
though somewhat meretricious ornament to the good town which 
seems hastening to decay; not from the attacks of time but from 
the assaults of unseen enemies. It is the Adinburgh Review; 
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410 THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


the very basis of which seems in danger of being undermined by 
these invisible opponents. My classical recollections grow very 
faint; yet I think it was Aneas to whom his mother or some other 
celestial relation, showed the hostile gods, invisible to others, 
shaking the foundations of the Trojan towers, and hastening their 
fall—for the purpose, I think, of making him give up vain at- 
tempts at defence. Such a vision has been vouchsafed to me, 
though not for the same purpose; for although I see the oppo- 
nents through the cloud which envelopes them, I have not the 
power nor even the will to save the fabric they are about to de- 
molish;—I should rather say, which they wish to demolish, for 
their power is very doubtful as yet. They have certainly a fund 
of talent among them; but their extreme petulance and frequent 
personality lowers the value of those truths which they seem in- 
clined to support; and the extravagant sports of wanton wit, in 
which they indulge their fancy, seem in some degree incompati- 
ble with those weightier matters of the law which in their sober 
moods they profess to defend. The vehicle through which this 
melange of local satire, sportive humour and sober argument is 
given to the public is Blackwood’s Magazine, which one would 
think quite incomprehensible beyond the bounds of Edinburgh; 
yet it has a rapid sale in London, which surprises me not a little. 
I think it can scarce have reached Boston, and would be unintel- 
ligible if it did. This little secret synod of critics have produced 
such a fermentation among the Plutonians, as seems to have de- 
stroyed that respectable forbearance which made people of diffe- 
rent parties live so amicably together here to the great credit of 
the place, and the no less comfort of strangers, who did not find 
their cordial reception in one circle, impede their being admitted 
with equal kindness to another of opposite opinions. The truths 
told by these new champions of religion and good government, 
are so forcible that the Plutonians cannot openly dispute them. 
They rest their defence, (if d/aming their opponents can be se 
called,) on the indirect motives to which they impute this ebulli- 
tion of zeal, in a set of gay young men, no way strict or exempla- 
ry in other respects. Pamphlets have been flying about full of 
virulence, against these new reformers, which have provoked 
two of them to avow themselves as concerned in this publication, 
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and offer a challenge to their concealed adversary. These are 
John Wilson, author of the Isle of Palms, and City of the Plague; 
and John Lockhart, the son of a worthy and pious clergyman in 
Glasgow. John Wilson’s writings all breathe of religion, But it 
is more picturesque and pathetic, than spiritual; and one is temp- 
ted by the form in which it appears to suppose that it is in some 
measure brought forward . 


‘‘ To point a moral er adorn a tale.” 


Yet we are to think kindly of even good-will to the great cause, al- 
ways remembering that the great author of our faith has declared, 
“ He that is not against us, is with us.” It has been well said that 
the poetry and fiction, most in vogue do not lead, but follow and 
reflect the prevailing taste of the time; when they are produced. 
Judging by this criterion, there is reason to hope that the interests 
of religion are considerably upon the advance; as no work of fic- 


tion of late years, has obtained any popularity, which does not ex- 


press or imply a reverence for things sacred. Lord Byron’s 
works are, like himself, anomalous in this respect, and even his 
tone is somewhat softened in the last canto. As a model of chaste 
and beautiful composition, where the soundest sense and most up- 
right principle, are clothed in, peculiar felicity of expression, I 
recommend to your particular attention the critique on said can- 
to in the Quarterly Review. It is written by Walter Scott, and 
marked with his good sense, and good temper. 

Now you must not think I have much leisure, though I have 
written so much. I will not express the fear of tiring you, 
common on such! occasions; because the very consciousness that 
you will not be tired, when another might, carries me on; and a 
letter which has three thousand miles to travel, should have a 
little ballast for the voyage. 

Edinburgh is full to overflowing; though there are many new 


erections every year. 
I remain, &c. 











-——— 


Virtue is undoubtedly, most laudable in that state which makes 
it most difficult. 
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Letter from a lover of Quality, to his Mistress in the \7th cen- 
tury, with the Lady’s answer. 


FOR MY LADY MARGARET MONTGOMERIE. 


Mapvam—The continuance of my misfortune, in not being yett 
able to wait upon your Ladyship, is beyond expression vexing; 
and the more I ponder my unspeakable loss, my anxietie is the 
greater, and cannot but continou so till this sadde and dark cloud 
be over; and then the beames of your presence and favour will ele- 
vat the now perplexed heart of, Madam, your Ladyship’s most 
affectionate and humble servant, 

Lovpon. 
London, 5 Sept. 1666. 


FOR THE EARL OF LOUDON. 


My torp,—To give a return suitabell to anie of yours, is above 
what I am capabell of, they so far exceed both the capacity and 
desert of, my Lord, your Lordship’s humble servant, 


MarGARET MonTGOMERIE. 
Caniget, 25 Nov. 1666. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


Defence of the American character, or an essay on wealth as an 
object of cufitdity or the means of distinction in the United 
States, 


TuarT the people of the United States, are peculiarly actuated 
by the love of money. and that it is among them, in a peculiar 
degree, the cause of distinction, is an opinion almost universally 
entertained by foreigners, and too often sanctioned even by na- 
tives. We are not disposed to deny the power of Plutus in tem- 
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poral affairs; but, on the, contrary, admit that Venus, Cupid, Bac- 
chus, Mars, Mercury, and Minerva, with all the muses and gra- 
ces in their train, are nothing without him. To speak seriously, 
we conceive that however high may be the usual estimate of the 
influence of gold, it still falls considerably short of the truth. To 
us it appears directly, or indirectly—either as a cause or conse- 
guence—to be indispensable, to every ground of worldly pre-emi- 
nence. For upon what basis can such pre-eminence be founded, 
unless it be on wealth, talents, education, birth, titles, or power! 
Now of what avail are talents without education, and leisure for im- 
provement; and how can these advantages be had without money? 
If titles, power, or office do not originate from this source, with- 
out it they can have little importance. 

Much of the deference shown to titled men, is due to the more 
elevated style in which superior pecuniary means may have enabled 
them, or their ancestors to live. "Were his majesty, his grace, or 
his lordship, obliged to perform menial labour, their titles would 
render them the objects of ridicule, instead of respect. 

Is it not alleged in justification of the gorgeous and wasteful 
luxury of princes and noblemen, that this extravagant use of mo- 
ney is necessary to their consequence in the public eye? Our 
intention is net to convey the idea that the opulence of the Euro- 
pean nobility and gentry is their only actual claim to distinction. 
We are aware of the cultivation of mind and manners, which 
distinguishes some, and the refinement in folly or vice which is 
so notorious in others: but, consider these traits as the result of the 
long continuance of wealth, in the caste to which they belong. 
A society must be liberated in a great measure from the cares of 
life, before it can exercise that delicate, or whimsical turn of 
taste and fancy, which is productive of the highest refinements, 
or most exquisite absurdities. The power of being luxurious, 


must be attained, before much progress will be made in the art of 


being so, and a high degree of politeness is more likely to arise 
where the advances made in it by one generation, are transmitted 
‘o another. 

But if independently of wealth, of the education which cannot 
be obtained without wealth, er the talents which cannot be de- 
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veloped without education, birth and titles have any where-an in- 
trinsic capacity of bestowing distinction, it argues little in favour 
of the countries, where such honours prevail, since nothing can be 
more absurd, than the prevalence of pretensions founded neither 
in moral, intellectual, nor physical. excellence. It is natural, and 
reasonable to respect, as far as possible, the child of a respectable 
parent; but it is ridiculous for any one to presume on the inheri- 
tance of an empty name. It may not be amiss to remark, that in 
France and Germany, where titular pretensions have frequently 
been unaccompanied by the support of hereditary wealth, they 
have been much less regarded than in England, where they have 
almost invariably been associated with it. 

It may be said that where wealth is spoken of as a cause of 
distinction; an exuberance of pecuniary means is implied, and 
that this exuberance is not necessary to the development of ta- 
lents. We are very willing to admit this-distinction, as we con- 
ceive it highly favourable to the United States, where if thus de- 
fined, wealth can scarcely be said to have any potentiality that 
is in the nature of things separable from it. Did [ranklin, 
Rittenhouse, Hamilton, Ames, or Rush owe their celebrity to su- 
perfluous riches? Who among our rich men, possess as much 
moral or political influence over the more respectable part of 
our community, as those of our legal and medical practition- 
ers, who have had no other advantages than talents, education and 
industry? ” 

Power is the only basis of worldly greatness independent of that 
in question, if there be any; but it is curious to remark how inti- 
niately they are allied. They appear in many cases coexistent; 
both implying the command of the objects of human cupidity. 
Wealth is in fact one species of power: and is that species with- 
out which, no other can have value. It were difficult to im- 
agine any kind of power less associated with it, than that of the 
Lion. Yet the extraordinary strength and weapons wiih which na- 
ture has endowed this animal constitute, or give rise to a kind 
of wealth, as almost every creature within his reach is in effect, his 
property. If we were to define the meaning of the term, we 
should say, it meant either the desirable things of this life, or that 
which commands them. Whenever any thing ceases to have this 
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command, it ceases to be wealth, whence the trite remark 
that. gold is not wealth in a desert. If+then a man love to 
be independent, be averse from hard labour, or menial oc- 
cupations; if he wish tosee his wife in comfort, his children nou- 
rished, and educated; to have leisure to cultivate his mind; or to 
contemplate or study, the beauties of nature, or wonders of the 
universe; he cannot be indifferent to means without which indul- 
gence in any of these respects, is unattainable. It is, indeed, too 
true, whatever may be said by theorists, that although no degree 
of wealth will ensure happiness, there is a degree of poverty, 
which must produce misery. 

Never probably, was a grosser calumny pronounced against hu- 
man nature, by purblind moralists, than that which attributes to 
men universally,a thirst for gold. Equally calculated to facili- 
tate the views of the wise and the weak, the good and the bad; 
in order duly to estimate those who seek it with avidity, the mo- 
tives, not the ardour of this avidity must be scrutinized. In the 
first instance it is usually sought merely as a stepping stone to 
other objects, but life being for the most part spent in acquiring 
it, that which was really secondary or intermediate, olten ap- 
pears and sometimes becomes the primary object. The passions 
of love, of ambition, conjugal, paternal, filial, and even brotherly 
affection, and the truly meritorious desire of ipdependence, may 
any of them be the motive of those, who are thus accused of avarice. 
This disease of the mind, as Johnson so ably defines it, seems to 


arise from a sort of weakness, through which the means are con- 


founded with the end; and all the attractive ideas or pleasing 
emotions produced by the hope of gratification in predominant 
propensities, become associated with the notion of wealth. 

Thus the miser fascinated by the ideal pleasure resulting from 
the conscious power of indulgence, becomes so morbidly anxious 
to increase or perpetuate this power, as to be altogether regard- 
less of what others call substantial enjoyment. 

There is then a potency in wealth, which in every society, how- 
ever improved or moral, is directly or indirectly the principa! 
mean, or basis of superiority. 
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But if to the gratification of noble and virtuous sentiments, 
and the indulgence of low and vitious propensities, wealth be 
equally necessary; a nation the least avaricious may be most uni- 
versally eager in the acquisition of it. | 

In those countries where it may be less universally sought with 

activity, it does not follow that it will be less universally ‘desired. 
Entails or the right of primogeniture may render it equally difh- 
cult for one portion of the community to be without, or for another 
to gain it. A third portion may by custom be permitted to deal 
in nothing but their blood, military commissions or parliamentary 
suffrage, while ignorance, indigence, or want of opportunity or 
enterprize, may deter a large number of the remainder from ex- 
ertions for independence. But we would inquire if there be any 
people with whom a guinea would have less power than with 
ourcountrymen. The only difference, probably is that the latter 
are more constantly engaged in obtaining, what the others crave 
equally, or more; but which want of opportunity, or of habitual 
cleverness prevents them from seeking in the same way. 

It is true our citizens are found encountering the hardships of 
the wilderness, the dangers of the ocean, and the vicissitudes of 
évery season and climate in pursuit of emolument; but it is notori- 
ous that the noble spirit of independence, the desire of marriage, 
or of supporting,a wife and children, are the usual incentives 
to such sacrifices. Among those who may have been seen alter- 
nately in either continent or hemisphere; immolating in appear- 
ance for gain, their health, youth, or intellectual powers, there are 
many whom we have personally known to possess spirits of the 
most exalted kind; and to have been actuated by motives which 
if recorded ought to immortalize their names. 

Can there be a more meritorious cause for exertion than 
the support of an impoverished parent, or widowed sister? How 
imperfect must be that test of observation, which can confound 
this highest species of generosity, with a most selfish and ignoble 
cupidity? 

Nevertheless among the stimulants by which the mass of spe- 
culators here are actuated, we are sensible much must be placed 
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te the account of folly and vice. But the fair view of the sub- 
ject, is not whether the fursuit of gain for such purposes, be 
more frequent here than elsewhere, but whether the chirst after 
it be greater. If absurd luxury, and vicious sensuality, be not 
more common among us; (and especially if it be less so, as we 
sincerely believe;) the pursuit of money for the purpose of indul- 
gence, is far from being an additional evil. 

Such follies and vices are vastly more injurious to the morals 
of the individual, and the welfare of the community, where aris- 
tocratic pride, or a deficiency of enterprize, industry or skill, 
permits the votary of pleasure, no other means of increasing the 
power of gratification, than the gaming table, venal marriage or 
political corruption. For the pursuit of gain through the medium 
of commerce, not only affords a more moral mode of accom- 
plishing a contemptible purpose, but tends also, to furnish the 
mind another habit of occupation. The money sought in youth 
with a view to sensual enjoyment, is at a later age often applied 
to the maintenance of a family. 

As to marry, without a prospect of adequate means, is to plunge 
voluntarily into a scene. of distress, which the love or disinterest- 
edness of the parties, is little calculated to palliate; it is to be 
presumed that wealth will here, as elsewhere, facilitate marriage 
and sometimes be the motive of it: but it is certain that an avow- 
edly venal connexion is more rare in this country than in others. 
When brought about by the manceuvering of relations, it always 
excites contempt: and open negotiations for the purpose are un- 
known. 

The idea originates almost invariably with the parties them- 
selves; and in this country it is considered ridiculous to consult 
the parents of a young lady, before addressing her: so universally 
is this contract viewed as a matter of fancy and feeling, rather 
than of calculation or prudence. 

In fact the habitual cultivation of the money-making faculty, 
however it may retard the refinement of taste, or improvement of 
the understanding, has at least the advantage of rendering venali- 
ty and corruption less necessary. The deference paid to the dic- 
tates of the heart in forming matrimonial connexions, is one cause 


no doubt of that exclusive devotion of our married women, to their 
VOL. VII. 53 
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husbands and children, which must have forcibly struck every 
foreigner not blinded by prejudice. This devotion is a very pow- 
erful guarantee, against that pecuniary extravagance, which is so 
prevalent in Europe, among fashionable women. The waste of 
money, is almost always attended or followed by the want of it. 
But how despicable is an avidity thus created; and especially if 
compared with that which springs from a wish to educate a family, 
and usher them into the world under favourable circumstances. 
Such a wish with few exceptions we believe to be the principal 
foundation of the desire of property among the married portion of 


our countrywomen. 
It has always appeared to us as remarkably inconsistent that 


those stylish Europeans who despise all efforts to procure money, 
through industry, or enterprize, should tolerate the practice of 
gambling. However in other respects deficient, we can exultingly 
say that the society in which we have been brought up, is too re- 
fined to tolerate this practice. Above all a gambling woman is 
des;ised. The practice of leaving money, under the candlesticks 
to defray the expenses, and the sale of tickets, which is men- 
tioned by M. Simon, in his tour through Engiand, would not be 
tolerated in this country. 

Having as we trust, said enough to demonstrate that the spirit 
which actuates the people of the United States, is not character- 
isticaily sordid; we shall proceed to consider the other opinion, 
that wealth is among them preeminently the cause of distinction. 

Probably the chief reason why travellers, overrate the impor- 
tance of wealth in this country, when compared with others, is, 
that its effects are more easily traced. As there are no entails, 
nor any rule of primogeniture, to prevent estates from being dis- 
severed, and dissipated, and as the field for enterprise and industry, 
has been prolific and extensive, changes of fortune are peculiarly 
frequent. Men who are destitute of personal claims to distinction, 
bring themselves into notice by their pecuniary acquisitions. By 
educating their children, they confer on them true claims to dis- 


tinction. Others again having great personal merit, but inherit- 
ing too small a portion of a divided estate, to support the luxury 
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of fashionable life, have to retire into the woods for subsistence; 
and are unable to afford their children sufficient opportunity of 
improvement. 

Thus one family is seen to sink into, and another to rise from 
among the unpolished or unlettered crowd; and the most superfi- 
cial glance discovers a change in their pecuniary means, to be the 
common cause of the elevation of the one, and the decline of the 
other. But when the effects of wealth, are permanently secured 
in certain classes, as in Europe, it requires much reflection to 
trace them to their source. For, independently of the difficulty of 
looking back to a period, so remote as that when they first took 
place, most inquirers think they have reached the bottom of the 
subject, when they discover power, office, titles, birth, or superior 
cultivation of mind and manners, not recoilecting that wealth is 
to these, as the soil to the seed, or water to a cascade. 

How numerous are the expenses in dress, equipage, dwelling, 
and attendance, requisite to a footing in high life; yet a deficiency 
in these resulting from poverty, is much more opprobrious than 
when resulting from whim. We suspect there are tew if any, 
among fashionable people, who would not rather be thought to 
wear coarse, or even dirty apparel, from choice than necessity. 

So inseparably are certain expensive appearances associated 
with gentility, that few men have strength of mind, not to feel de- 
graded by the want of them. Indeed degradation invariably fol- 


lows in the eyes of the unthinking multitude: for however dispo-. 


sed to flatter themselves, with the idea of being intrinsically 
equal to their worldly superiors, they are really fascinated by 
adventitious splendour, as if it were a consequence of superi- 
ority, instead of a cause. This weakness of human nature is very 
apparent at theatrical exhibitions, which owe to it much of that 
agreeably, illusive power, whence an actor who Is personally con- 
temptible, may pass for the time as an illustrious hero. 

The effect of this theatrical pomp, must be more impressive 
in countries, in which office and power are always attended by it; 
than in one where their deficiency in these attributes is so great, 
as to be satirized by strangers. Thus then we have a most im- 


portant case, in which the pageantry of wealth is less necessary 


to rank in the new, than in the old world. > 
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We are sensible that where wealth acts indirectly, remotely, 
or in connexion with other causes, its influence is much less of- 
fensive than when it acts openly, and directly, or by itself. Hence 
no doubt it arises, that the distinction bestowed by it on upstart 
rich families, is more obnoxious than that derived from it by such 
as are rich by remote inheritance. 

The influence arising from new made fortunes in our society, 
is very much misconceived by foreigners, who mistake notoriety 
for distinction, and the attentions of the gay and fashionable, for 
demonstrations of sincere respect. Those who come under the 
latter description here have but little weight, and they often fre- 
quent the houses of persons, of whom their opinions are con- 
temptuous. They assemble not for the society of the host, but 
for that of each other; their object being amusement, his ostenta~ 
tion. But would not houses of recreation be frequented in any 
part of the globe, if such were the medium of compensation? 
Where is it that people will not do a man the honour, to eat his 
mutton, and drink his wine; provided he affords them an oppor- 
tunity, at the same time of meeting agreeable company? 

But such ostentation if it exceed a certain point, is, in its con- 
sequences, worse than negative. Nothing is gained by much ex- 
celline our companions in luxury: for in the same proportion that 
pride and vanity are gratified on one side, they are wounded on 
the other. 

Upon the whole we do not see that such opulent men, derive 
from their wealth in our country any thing, which they would not 
obtain in others; unless it be that in Europe, their ostentatious ef- 
forts, to gain notoriety would be eclipsed, by the more skilful 
display of hereditary opulence. 

Of all the advantages resulting from affluence, none, would 
seem so enviable, as the facility, it affords, for the exercise, of 
otherwise latent virtues. A man may be in the highest degrée 
generous, just, humane and philanthropic: and yet his means se 
harrow, as that these exalted qualifications shall in this world, 
produce neither much credit to himself, nor benefit to others. 
Heaven seems usually to balance the otherwise too great advan- 
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tages of affluence by contracting the heart, while it expands the 
means; for it is deplorable to see how little those who acquire this 
privilege avail themselves of it. So far however as they do, it must 
in all situations give them an ascendancy, over su7zh as with equal 
moral excellence, have less physical power. Among the more hum- 
ble of the virtues, of which the exercise is thus facilitated, hos- 
pitality is perhaps the most frequent. Even when arising, more 
or less in vanity and pride, as is usually the case, as well as in 
sympathy, the distinction acquired by means of it, is in our view 
honourable to the individual that receives, and the society that 
confers it, and we are proud in the belief that much of that influ- 
ence, among us, which shallow observers have attributed toa 
sordid veneration of wealth, is due to hospitality and other esti- 
mable qualifications; which however frevalent among the poor, 
can only be extensively disf:layed by the rich. 

But the considerations which most of all others tend to render 
the idea of a peculiar efficacy in wealth, in this country exqui- 
sitely absurb, are those of its notorious inefficiency in promoting 
political preferment, or controlling judicial proceedings. Politi- 
cally it has too little influence. The rich are with few exceptions 
every where in the minority. Bribery in our courts of justice is 
unknown, In the annals of our judiciary, there is not a single in- 
stance, where the losing party has attributed the result to this 
source. Considering how much the feelings are embittered by 
loss, and how much men are disposed to blame those who decide 
against them, there can be no doubt that such accusation, would 
have been made had there been the slightest ground for it. 
The only advantage which money gives here, in litigation, is that 
which it must give every where, a superior ability to support 
the costs. The leaning both in our courts, and in our elections is 
against those who have most of it. It will neither buy an office, 
a military commission, nor a seat in the national legislature. It is 
almost unnecessary to say, where it will effect such purchases. 
The suffrage of the American people, is easily obtained by exci- 
ting their prejudices, or by flattering their vanity, but, an appeal 
to their avarice would be rejecied with scorn. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


By an advertisement in a Baltimore paper, “the friends of 
general Winchester are informed that a pamphlet has appeared, 
under the title of she Campaigns of the North-Western army un- 
der generals Harrison and Winchester.” We are perpetually 
abusing the English writers, for misrepresenting the martial 
deeds of our heroes in the late war, but if we cannot agree among 
ourselves on that subject, we have little right to complain of 
others. 

Dr. Potter, of Baltimore has prepared for the press an Ameri- 
can edition, with notes, of .4 7reatise on Typfihus Fever, by Dr. 
Armstrong of London. The masterly manner in which this im- 
portant subject is treated, and the high estimation in which the 
original work is held by professional men, eminently entitle it to 
a place on the same shelf, with the dissertations of Sydenham. As 
a medical writer, Dr. Potter’s merits have been attested by high 


authority. 


Mr. Maxwell, of the same place, has published an abridgment 
ef M. P. Orfila’s * System of Toxology, or Treatise on Poisons,” 
a truly valuable work. This abridgment was made by the author 
himself, in order that it might be introduced into popular use. 
There ought to be a copy in every family. The “ Pofudar Trea- 
tise on the remedies to be employed in case of fioisoning, and afi- 
frarent death including the means of detecting pfroisons,” &c.; by 
the same eminent physician was pubiished in this city last year. 


Poa 


The Rev. Heneage Horsely, son of the late Bishop of St. Asaph, 
has compiled from the loose scraps and unfinished compositions 
of his father, “ nine sermons on the nature of the evidence, by 
which the fact of our Lord’s Resurrection is established,” &c. In 
this volume, there are, in many instances, examples of the genu- 
ine and animating spirit, the bold and decisive tone of the great 
original when exercising his best manner; but upon the whole we 
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do not think it will be to his credit, to go deeper into the caput 
mortuum of his relics. 

“ The Holy Bible’ is about to be translated, for the first time, 
into the Russian language, by order of the emperor. A transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the Caimuc dialect has been commen- 
ced, at the express charge of the B. and F. Bible Society, by an 
actual publication of the Gospel of Matthew, constituting the first 
book that was ever printed in that tongue. In the north of Europe, 
where Christianity has flourished (or should we rather say exist- 
ed,) for so many centuries; where so much bitterness, and strife, 
and fury, and bloody warfare have been enkindled in support of 
particular creeds and confessions, it is wonderful to see how lit- 
tle the book is known or had an opportunity of being known, to 
the multitudes who have been thus taught to fight in behalf of 
doctrines and hypotheses, which have been referred to its sacred 
pages. It is stated in the first report of the Prussian Bible Socie- 
ty, that, among 18,000 Germans, 7,800 Polish, and 7,000 Lithua- 
nian families in Lithuania, not a single Bible was to be found; 
while in Sweden, before the establishment of the National Bible 
Society, it appears, upon an impartial census, that not one out of 
eicht of the poor classes had a copy of the Scriptures; and con- 
sequently that not less than 400,000 families were without ths 
inestimable treasure. A strong desire has been manifested, of late, 
by the catholics on the continent, as well as the protestants, to 
read the Bible for themselves in their respective tongues, and we 
are happy to find that in many parts this laudable disposition is 
encouraged, instead of being repressed, by the catholic priest- 
hood. This is particularly the case throughout Switzerland, and the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg. Inthe former country copies of the Scrip- 
tures circulated in German, French, Italian, and Romanese, have 
been received with equal avidity by catholics and protestants; 
and at Munich the exertions of the active catholic professor M. 
Van Ess, have powerfully co-operated with the recommendations 
of the late king and queen of Wurtemburg. A familiar unanimi- 
ty upon the subject, may be traced among the catholics and pro- 
testants of the East; and we perceive that even at Goa the Bible 
is now in free circulation under the eye of the Inquisition itself. 
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Among the more important translations, we may notice that of the 
New Testament in the language of Moldavia, a dialect of the Ro- 
maic or Modern Greek, for the inhabitants of that country and of 
Wallachia, published, like that in the Calmuc dialect, in Russia, 
under the patronage of the emperor;—preparations for a new ver- 
sion of the New Testament, and indeed a completion of St. Luke’s 
Gospel in the Tartar dialect, under the eye of the missionaries at 
Astrachan, who have removed to this town from Karas; and a 
finished translation of the New Testament in the Samogitian dia- 
Ject for the use of tribes which were not converted to the chris- 
tian religion before the fifteenth century, and which, like the peo- 
ple of Russia, have never hitherto had a version of the Scriptures 
in their vernacular tongue. The Arabic Bible appears to circu- 
late freely among Mahometan and other orientalists, especially in 
Western Africa; and Mr. Nylander, a protestant clergyman es- 
tablished at Yongroo, has commenced a translation into the Bul- 
lom tongue, the Bulloms being a very numerous people on the 
western coast of Africa. The Gospel of Matthew has been alrea- 
dy completed in this tongue; the version is undertaken by the li- 
berality and at the expense of the parent British institution. Even 
the Chinese translation appears to have had considerable success, 
and in many places, and especially at Java, to be sought for with 
avidity, and read by Chinese parents to their children. 

The “ Annales de Chimic et de Physique,” is one of the most 
valuable scientific miscellanies of the present day. It is published 
in monthly numbers: the editors are MM. Gay—Lussac and 
Arago; and its chief supporters, besides the editors, are MM. 
Berthollet, Biot, Bouillon-Lagrange, Chaptal, Crevneul, D’Arcet, 
Deyeux, Dulong, Hassenfratz, Laugier, Monge, Prieur, Leguin, 
Thenard, and Vauquelin. 

The “ Traité de Physique,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo., by M. Biot, is the 
work of a man in every respect qualified to write upon the com- 
prehensive subject he has selected, and who treats it in a master- 
ly and comprehensive manner. Its survey descends to the latest 
discoveries, and comprises a neat explanation of the phenomena 
respecting the polarization of light. It is not unworthy of remark 
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ihat while, in-his chapter on Optics, M. Biot does ample justice 
to Sir Isaac Newton, a countryman of this illustrious philosopher, 
Dr. Lawrence, was engaged in the worthy office of ridiculing him 
in lectures before the Royal College of Physicians, in London. 

“ Africa Christiana,’’ “ Christian Africa.”’ Brescia. This work, 
when completed, will form three large volumes. It issues from 
the office of the Fypographic Society of Brescia, and is under- 
stood to be patronized by the reigning pope. Of Christian Afri- 
ca, or those parts of this quarter of the globe which have been, 
or still are in possession of the Christian religion, more informa- 
tion is capable of being derived from the library, and official do- 
cuments.at Rome, than from any other quarter whatever; per- 
haps from all other quarters put together. If the editor has real- 
ly obtained the sanction and confidence of his holiness, the work 
before us stands a very fair chance of being highly important and 
interesting. We are at present in great ignorance of the extent to 
which various kingdoms of Africa, were christianized during the 
middle ages; the means by which they became converted, and 
the causes that have produced their renegation. It is singular that 
the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
instead of having promoted the great cause of Christian conver- 
sion, should have been the reason, if not the operative source, of 
its decline, | 

Goethe’s “ Sketch of his own Life, Poetry and Opinions.” Tu- 
bingen 8vo., is truly interesting and entertaining, but as diffuse as 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Three volumes are already published, 
the last of which breaks off abruptly, as the writer was playing at 
a chance game for marriages, and drew the same lot three times 
in succession. Whether this determined his future fate he has not 
yet told. us.. From the tale of these three volumes, however, we 
may calculate something of the general latitude and longitude of 
the whole design, if it be persevered in, as we still hope it will, 
on the same comprehensive plan. For the third volume just 
brings the autebiographer to man’s estate, and contains the histo- 
ry of one novel, two or three plays, and sundry odds and ends of 
verse and prose. About forty years more of his life remain to be 
VOL, VII. 54 
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given; and as his works do not fill less than fifteen thick octavo 
volumes, these data wili enable us to form a rough calculation of 
the proportion, which the residue must bear to the present ini- 
tiatory fragment. 


We learn from the Mercure that the French Academy meets on 
the first’Tuesday of every month. These meetings are allotted 
chiefly to the reading of unpublished productions of members, and 
the rule is to read alternately an essay in verse, and one in prose- 
The following account of one of the sittings, may excite a smile 
in many of our readers, but we can assure them that we could 
exhibit some American savans in a light, not much more favour- 
able. M. Francois de Neufchateau began the Séance, by reading 
a small poem on Tropes, which he has since published. M. Ba- 
our de Lormiau, read a canto of a translation of the “ Jerusalem 
Delivered,” which is nearly finished, and will soon be published. 
M. Perceval Grand-Maison, read a canto of an epic poem on 
Philip Augustus of France, which has occupied him ten years, 
and now approaches to completion. M. 4ignan read fragments of 
a translation of “ the Odyssey;” M. Reynoard, a canto of a poem 
on the. Maccabees; and, finally, M. Lemercier, a poem on Moses. 
We have here an abundance of poetical labours of the highest 
class; ‘we are next to advert to the prose essays; which were 
chiefly historical, that kind of reading being now in favour with 
the public, to the exclusion, it is to be hoped, of romances. M. 
Darse read fragments of a history of “ the republic of Venice;” 
M. Charles Lacretelle gaye specimens of his “ Moral Lessons de- 
duced: from Ancient and Modern History;” M. de Segur read 
partial extracts from his “ Course of History for youth;” and La- 
cretelle-the elder, brother of the historian, submitted to his fellow 
academicians several passages of a work which will bear the ti- 
tle of 46 Etudes sur le Style,” or “ Essays on Composition.”” At 
another: meeting, and one that was open to the public, M. Biot 
made a report of his late travels to the Shetland-Islands; M. Re- 
musat read an abridgment on the different races of the Tartars; 
and. M?:Quatremére, a member of the department of the deaux- 
arts, illustrated at great length the principle that the imitation of 
nature‘could not and ought not to be an exact, but only a faithful, 
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imitation. M. Campenon read a fragment of a poem on*Fasso, 
which is, perhaps, the first instance of a great poet being/made 
the subject of a poem, but the misfortunes in the career of Tas- 
so supply ample materials. “ Every man who thinks,” says Vol- 
taire, “ and what is more rare, every man of taste, reckoris,only 
four ages in the history of the world.” The first he calls ‘the 
age of Philip and Alexander, or that of Pericles, Demosthenes» 
Aristotle, Plato, Apelles, and Phidias.”” ‘The second is that “ of 
Cesar and Augustus.” The third followed the taking of/Constan- 
tinople by Mahomet II. when the Medici encouraged) learning 
and taste in Italy. The fourth “ is that which is named the age-of 
Louis XIV. and it is, perhaps, of the four, the one that afjproach- 
es the nearest to perfection!” ‘The raising of this glory, he dates 
from, and ascribes to, the establishment of the Academy; the 
happy influence of which institution, he says, extended even to 
“ England, where it excited an emulation,” of which: he-is of 
opinion there was great need. This is an ‘institution which had 
its rise in slavery and has been perpetuated by vanity. It has had 
a very principal effect in chilling, blighting, and reducing the 
spirits and strength of literature in France. It has always been.a 
favourite with the despotic rulers in that country, and it has well 
purchased and deserved their favour by mean subserviency.and 
fulsome adulation. Louis the fourteenth and Bonaparte have 
alike found their account in this great corporation, which its best 
friends must allow has done more for the interests of despotism, 
than it has ever done for those of poetry, to say nothing of philo- 
sophy, which is a tender subject. 


eae Y 


At Madrid has recently appeared the first volume of a. series, 
to consist of about ten volumes, of the History of the Spanish war 
against Napoleon Bonaparte. The succeeding volumes are pro- 
mised at regular periods of publication. This history has been 
written by the royal order. To preserve that impartiality so rare 
in all national histories, the present one is not composed by a sin- 
gle writer, but by several, who unite their common labours, 
while the whole body discuss the most difficult points, ascertain 
the truth of facts, and have been furnished with ewery possi- 
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ble means to promote their researches. A most veracious history 
may be expected no doubt! 

It is understood that M. Sinionde de Sismondi, is at present en- 
gaged in writing a history of France, from the beginning of the 
French Monarchy down to the Revélution; it will consist of about 
20 volumes. 

The XIV. vol. has just appeared of the History of the Reli- 
gion of Christ, by Fred. Leopold, Count of Stollberg. Hamburgh, 
1818. This volume contains the very interesting but short period 
from the partition of Theodosius (395) to the sack of Rome by 
Alaric (410). Though a catholic author, it is not only for the va- 
riety of his information, or the splendour and beauty of his lan- 
guage, that he may be perused with advantage by every ¢hristian. 
(F- Schlegel, II. last lecture.) 


Fred. Schlegel, who was acknowledged to have been the only 
man of talent in the Austrian embassy at the diet, has been dis- 
missed from his situation, being generally supposed to have been 


subservient to the Pope as a secret agent. Some of his attempts ° 


to conversion are said to have succeeded, and a form of abjura- 
tion is shown, said to have ‘een found with a lady. 


The title of Mr. Rogers’ new poem is Human Life-—We havé 
heard no opinion of its merits. 


A London publisher announces a work which will be extreme- 


ly interesting to the classical world if it be well conducted. It is” 


entitled *Ieis 3 ra viv "EAAgvixe, a periodical work written in an- 
cient or modern Greek only, and by natives of Greece; the princi- 
pal object of which is to make the friends of the Greek nation 
acquainted with the present state of knowledge amongst them, 
and with their endeavours for their regeneration. 

Part I. of vol. 49 of Rees’ Cyclopedia is published in England, 
and is in press, in this city. 
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The second edition with considerable additions of the Earl of 
Lauderdale’s Inquiry in the nature and origin of public wealth, 
and into the means and causes of its increase, has just appeared. 

Among the various facts adduced to prove the power of vacci- 
nation in securing human life, and its consequent influence on po- 
pulation, none is more striking than the following extract from 
the Essai politique sur les Probabdilites, by the count La Place, 
noticed some time ago in the Edinburgh Review, and which can- 
not be too much known.—* The ratio of the population to the 
number of births, would be increased if we could diminish or de- 
stroy every disease, that 1s dangerous and common. This has 
been done, happily, in the case of the small-pox,—first, by the 
common inoculation for the disease itself, and afterwards in a 
much more complete manner, by the vaccine inoculation, the in- 
estimable discovery of Jenner, who has rendered himself, by that 
means, one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. 

“ The most simple way of calculating the advantage which the 
extinction of a disease would produce, consists in determining, 
from observation, the number of individuals of a given age, who 
die of it yearly, and in subtracting the amount from the total 
number of deaths of persons at that same age. The ratio of the 
difference, to the total number alive at the same age, would be 
the probability of dying at that age, if the disease did not exist. 
By summing up all these probabilities, from the beginning of life 
to a given time, and taking the sum from unity, the remainder 
will be the probability of living to that age, on the hypothesis of 
the disease in question being extinguished.—From the series of 
these probabilities, the mean duration of life, on the same supposi- 
tion, may be computed according to rules that are well known. 
M. Duvillard has found that the mean duration of human life is in- 
creased, at least, three years by the vaccine inoculation. 

There is a well-written article on the increasing populousness 
of England, in the Journal of Science and Arts, No. X. p. 307. 


On the subject of pauperism, our readers will find an admira- 
ble paper in the Edinburgh Review, for March 1817. 
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Mr. John Burtt, (Winchester, Pa.) proposes to publish his 
Hore Poetice, or the Transient Murmurs ofa Solitary Lyre, 
consisting of Poems and Songs, in English and Scotch. 

Mr. Brackenridge, of Baltimore, who is known as the author 
of several valuable works relating to this country, one of which 
has been introduced to the French nation by a translation from the 
Abbe du Pradt, is engaged in preparing for the press, “ a Voyage 
to South America.” This gentleman accompanied the commis- 
sioners who were lately sent to that country by the American 
government, in the quality of secretary, and has therefore enjoyed 
peculiar opportunities of acquiring information. We may confi- 
dently expect from his pen an interesting development of the 
manners, resources, &c. of South America. 


Mr. Riley has just published a new edition of Chitty’s Plea- 
ding's in three vols. 8vo. with notes by Joun A. Duntap, Esq.; al- 
so the second American edition of a practical treatise on the Cri- 
minal Law, by the same writer. To the great fidelity with which 
Mr. Dunlap has performed the task of annotating on the former 
of these works we can bear the most ample testimony, having 
carefully inspected every page of it. The latter is edited by 
Richard Peters, jun. Esq. All the forms which can be of no use to 
an American practitioner are rejected from this edition, and their 
place is supplied by precedents from our own Courts, and notes 
of decisions which have occurred in our domestic tribunals. By 
this means, Mr. Riley is enabled to sell his edition at about one- 
third of the price of the London copy. 


Gymnastics at Coflenhagen.—The scholars in. 1817 and 1818 
that were taught at the Military Gymnastic Institution at Copenha- 
gen, amounted to 107. These underwent examinations in the pre- 
sence of a commission specially appointed by Government. Of 
the graduates 66 obtained the character of superior fitness, 39 that 
of fitness, and the remainder were deemed fit. Those of the 
first class received a sword of honour from the king. These are 
to be distributed throughout the kingdom, as teachers in the ar- 
my and marines. Sixty-three persons were taught the art of Swim- 
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ming, by order of the government, for the purpose of becoming 
teachers of others. They were exercised in full dress, they moved 
with or against the stream with facility, and they dived from 12 to 
14 feet, and dragged objects from the bottom. They were taaght to 
swim from 80 to 200 feet under water in order to be able to dis- 
cover their companions who might be drowning, and they mani- 
fested they could carry each other the latter distance; some could 
swim 400 feet. Gymmastics have been introduced in 20, and swim- 
ming in 28 military and civil institutions in Copenhagen, which 
are partly private and partly public, and in the summer of 1818 
the number of scholars amounted to 2057. The present govern- 
ment of Denmark has ordered that Gymnastics should be intro- 
duced in all the seminaries throughout the kingdom, and in many 
other respects the king has evinced a laudable ambition to ex- 
tend the blessings of education among those subjects, whom Pro- 
vidence has committed to his care. | 

The Philadelphia Medical Society desirous of promoting the ad- 
vancement of Medical Science, by obtaining and preserving ac- 
curate histories of the Epidemical Diseases of this country, have 
authorised their Corresponding Secretaries, on behalf of the So- 
ciety, to offer a gold medal of the value of one hundred dollars, 
for the best dissertation on the History, Description, and most 
successful mode of cure of the Epidemic, which has prevailed in 
various parts of the United States for the last few years, com- 
monly known by the name of Typhus or Spotted Fever. 

The Essays must be written in the English or French lan- 
guage, and transmitted under cover, sealed, to one of the Corres- 
ponding Secretaries on or before the first day of January, 1820. 

The name of the author must accompany each essay in a sep- 
arate sealed envelope. 

The envelope containing the name of the successful author 
shall alone be opened. 3 

The essays shall be at all times at the command of the authors 

The publication of the essay to which the medal shall be 
awarded shall Le optional with the society; but should it be pub- 
lished, the emoluments arising therefrom shall be secured to the 
author. Communications post paid, may be directed to Dr. Thomas 
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T. Hewson, or Dr. John, Barnes, Philadelphia, Corresponding 
Secretaries. . . a i “ 


New Athenzum——The Legislature of Massachusetts has in- 
corporated a society by the name of the Republican Institution in 
the town of Boston, for the purpose of procuring a building and 
keeping it in repair with suitable apartments for a reading room. 





Music. We observe that the celebrated chef d’ceuvre of art, 
“ Haydn’s creation,” has been performed at Boston by the Hande/ 
and Haydn Society. Such performances will remove the vulgar 
error that we have no taste for music. 


Mr. Bowen has issued proposals for publishing a perspective 
view of Boston taken from Dorchester Heights, which will com- 
prehend the town, together with shipping, wharves, &c In the 
distance will be given a view of part of the town of Charlestown, 


the battle of Bunker’s Hill, &c. 


The legislature of Ohio, contemplate the construction of a ca- 
nal to connect the waters of Lake Erie with the Ohio river. 


The new bridge at Carthage, New York, over the Gennessee 
river, is an arch, from the centre of which to the river, is nearly 
two hundred feet. 


Mr. C. Williams advertises (in London) that he has invented a 
mill completely adapted to family use. It is composed of French 
stones, will grind about half-a-bushel of wheat per hour, by the 
labour of one man; and may also be used for cutting oats. The 
price is ten guineas or upwards according to the size. 

The following works are advertised in the recent London pa- 
pers:—a Statistical, Political, and Historical account of the Uni- 
ted States of America, from the ‘period of its first establishment 
to the present day. On a new plan. By D. B. Warden. 3 vols. 
8¥o, with maps. We announced this work some time ago. The 
author was formerly the American consul in Paris.—An Histori- 
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cal, Topographical and Philosophical view of the United States 
of America, from the earliest period to the present time: by the 
Rev. William Winterbotham of Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, as- 
sisted by persons of eminence. This work is to be completed in 
twelve parts, at 3s. each part, embellished with portraits of Wil- 
liam Penn, Dr. Franklin, general Washington, &c. &c. plates of 
American Beasts and Birds; plans of towns, &c. and eight whole 
sheet maps, forming a complete American atlas.—Samuel Leyis’ 
map of the United States, published in this city by Emmor Kim- 
ber. 


——e 


Spread of Christianity.—Eight of the Society Islands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, have totally renounced idolatry, and are becoming 
professed Christians. In Otaheite alone, fifty places of Christian 
worship have been erected; and, so strictly is the Sabbath obser- 
ved, that on a late occasion, when a ship arrived off the coast, 
about the time of public worship, the captain not seeing a single 
individual stirring, concluded that the whole population had been 
extirpated by war. In some cases the inhabitants of one island 
have carried the knowledge of Christianity to those of a neigh- 
pouring isiand, and have induced them to follow their own exam- 
ple in renouncing idolatry. Infant murder, human sacrifices, and 
cannibal feasts are abandoned; and in their place marriage is uni- 
versally respected, parental obligation is felt, industry has com- 
menced its labours, the press is at work, a spelling book has been 
printed, the gospel published; and, to the eyes of admiring spec- 
tators is to be seen at once the degraded, sensual, cannibal, idola- 
trous Otaheitan, sitting under the bread-fruit tree, learning his 
spelling book, reading the Scriptures to a missionary in his hut, 
or bowing before the true God in a Christian temple. 

Hannah More.—The following concise character of this Lady 
who is certainly an ornament to her sex as well as to England, is 
from the New York Missionary Magazine. 

“ A writer has appeared, who was born for the age in which 
she lives. Her sphere of life has been large, and her means of 
observation various. These advantages of condition she has im- 


proved by talents, which were capable of any attainments; and by 
VOL. Vile 55 
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piety, which gave them an useful direction. With these qualifi- 
cations she lectured her sex in language, which united the devo- 
tion of the scripture with the amenity of the classics. What esti- 
mation she enjoys among her own sex, I know not; but she has 
certainly been treated with little courtesy by the other. Periodical 
publications have vented against her the foulest abuse, and as- 
persed her reputation with every calumny that ignorance, jeal- 
ousy, and malignity could suggest.—They have opened a month- 
ly arena, and invited combatants of every description to assault a 
woman, whose faults are incidents of zeal, whose merits are the 
achievements of virtue—a woman, who, in the extensive range 
which her writings have taken, has done more towards rectifying 
the public opinion, and removing prejudices against religion and 
good government, than all the self-constituted anti-jacobins in the 
kingdom. The clamour against her has now subsided; and as the 
greater part of those who raised it have worn the mask, they will 
have no temptation to lay it aside. Already the name of MORE 
is connected with every valuable species of commendation. The 
calumny of anonymous libellers, and the eulogy of a virtuous pre- 
late, will equally transmit her to the affection of posterity, as the 
condescending enlightener of the poor, the accomplished instruct 
ress of her sex, and the indefatigable benefactress of mankind.” 
Accounts from Odessa state, that the Greek inhabitants of 
that town have recently established a school, a press, and a thea- 
tre. The tragedy of Philoctetes, by Sophocles, translated into 
modern Greek, and that of The Death of Demosthenes, have been 


performed there. 


The Calcutta Journal, for October, 1818, contains a prospectus 
(accompanied by a brief outline of the work) for publishing in 
two quarto volumes, with plans and engravings, Travels in Pales- 
tine in the year 1816, by J. S. Buckington. The price of the work 


to be six gold mohurs. 


Fyler, bookseller, of Cow Cross-street, Smithfield, has been 
arrested on a Judge’s warrant, for selling Paine’s Age of Reason. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WRITTEN ON THE FIRST PAGE OF A PRAYER BOOK. 


PRESENTED TO A LADY. 


Tuov sacred volume of eternal truth, 
That fain wouldst guide aright the steps of youth! 
To thee henceforth a holy task is given, 
Go, point Maria’s soul the way to Heaven. 
And ah! when o’er life’s rough and dang’ rous way, 
She journies on to realms of endless day, 
May no rude storm of pain or passion lour, 
To mar thy efforts for a single bour.— 
But if, for all may feel the Demon’s power, 
Temptation’s blasts shou/d shake Religion’s bower, 
Oh to her gentle spirit strength impart, 
To stem the torrents ere it reach the heart! — 
Be still her friend, until she gain that shore, 
Where pain and peril shake the soul no more; 
And there, to recompense her for the past, 
May all she lov’d on earth be found at last. 

Mariner. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


“¢ Nunc scio quid sit amor duris in cautibus illum 
Ismarus aut Rhodope aut extremi Garamantes 
Nec generis nostri puerum nec sanguinis edunt,”— VIRGIL . 


WueEw the bright meteor’s blaze on high 
Hath fled the wond’ring gazer’s eye, 
Vanish the hill, and daie and stream, 
The azure sky, the planets’ beam, 
Such total darkness veils his sight, 
He dreads it never will be light. — 
But soon the gently-glimmering star, 
The streamlet near, the mountain far, 
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The hill and valley, earth and sky 
Return to his despairing eye. — 

The wonted beauties of the even, 

Raise his delighted. soul to Heaven; 
That interruption makes not less, 

But rather more his happiness.— 

So when the maid I priz’d the most, 
Through years of faithfulness, was lost, 
And I was left alone in life, 

Unfit for solitude or strife, 

When every hope and fear had fled, 
And nought was left to wish or dread; 

I deemed distraction aye would roll, 
Clouds o’er the winter of my soul. é 
But years have softened much the smart 
Which then o’erwhelm’d my childish heart. 
Once more around my blighted way, 
Beams of enjoyment softly play; 

And Duty’s voice, and Honor’s claim, 
Call me to usefulness again; 

And Friendship’s smile again has power, 
To charm me in my moodiest hour. 
The wild delirium now is past, 

And Love hath left my heart at last. 

I wake as from a dreadful dream, 

In which each dim discovered scene, 
Still casts a melancholy shade, 

Around the ruin it has made; 

Oh! tyrant Love, no more my breast 
Shall hold so fair and false a guest! 
Honour and Friendship now shall dwell 
Alone in Passion’s ruined cell, 

Nor e’er one thought of Love intrude 
Upon their sacred solitude! — 

For Love to me hath ne’er been kind, 
He reign’d a tyrant o’er my mind, 

He swallowed up my choicest days, 

In threading his mysterious maze; 








LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


And when he fled, a barren waste 

Was all my retrospection traced; } 
No well-spent hours, no light was there, 
Behind was grief, before despair! 

But, still my soul hath joys in store; 

O Friendship! I am thine once more! 
And thou wilt guide the wanderer back 
F’'rom Passion’s path to Reason’s track.— 
Except in that ill-fated hour, 

When fancy lured to Woman’s bower; 
Thy bright existence claimed a part, 

in every feeling of my heart, 

And o’er these feelings Memory threw 
A mantle of celestial hue, 

When musing on the times gone by, 
Like mournful Music’s melody! 

O righteous Heaven! when Love was sent, 
To be our snare and punishment; 

Why was hé¢ clothed in vesture bright? 
Why did he borrow Friendship’s light? 
Why did he come in angel-guise, 

With snowy wings and tearful eyes, 
With smiles that—glitter—through a tear, 
And sighs than Rapture’s self more dear? 
Why so enchanting, if to leave 

The heart, o’er its own wreck to grieve? 
Why were the tears which gild his gaze, 
Not rheum’s offensive painful haze; 

The smiles that dimple cheek and chin, 
Not dark Despair’s terrific grin; 

And the soft solitary sigh 

Lone desert-murders,’helpless cry; 

That inexperienced eyes might tell 

The Demon of terrestrial Hell; 

And shut the avenues of heart, 

’Gainst all his soul-seducing art! 

Oh! then the manly hearts that brood, 

In usefulness and solitude; 
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O’er the dark desert of the mind, 
Left by this glozing fiend behind; 
Might now in Honour’s bright career, 
Distinction’s noblest garland wear; 
And raise a long-neglected name, 
High on the glittering rolls of fame.— 

A machine invented by Lieutenant Burton, flag-lieut. to rear 
Ad. Otway, for propelling ships in a calm, has received the ap- 
probation of the Lords of the Admiralty; and is ordered to be fit- 
ted, for experiment, on board the Active, Capt. Sir James Gor- 
don, now fitting out at Portsmouth. 

The Liverpool Mercury announces, that a new Poem, from the 
pen of Lord Byron, has been sent to England, but the title or sub- 
ject, it has not been able to ascertain. 

Mr. CrapBe, says the same paper, has recently disposed of a 
Poem, which we believe will be his last production, for two ¢thou- 
sand guineas. This may with some truth be called the golden Age 
of poets, if not of poetry. 

A third series of Zales of my Landlord will also, it is said, 
shortly appear. ; 

Mr. J. S. Skinner of Baltimore proposes to publish the Ameri- 
can Farmer; a weekly publication, price 4 dollars per annum. 

As, from the plan of the proposed publication, and the nature of 
its contents, it ought to become a work of permanent utility, it will 
be printed in the quarto form, so as to become more convenient- 
ly preserved in volumes. 

A principal proportion of each number, will be reserved for 
essays on AGRICULTURE, GRAZING, the best principles of BREED- 
ING LIVE sTockK—and, in short, for observations on all the vari- 
ous branches of MorAL and DoMEsTic Economy.—The next por- 
tion for original and selected articles on miscellaneous subjects, 
and a brief chronicle of passing events—and, finally, the country 
subscriber may rely upon finding in each number a correct ac- 
count of the prices of country produce and of the principal articles 
in the common market. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A writer has appeared in the New York Rost, 
who is emulous of the laurels of Horace in 
London. His wit is graceful anc easy, and his 
satire, without transgressing the lawful bounds, 
is close and pointed. His is no April-poetry, 
as Dryden designates that style, which, he says, 
ts rain and sunshine by fits; but it is always 
brilliant, playful and various. We select the 
following specimens: 


To » Esquire. 
Come, shut up your Blackstone, and sparkle 


again 
The leader and light of our classical revels; 
While statutes and cases bewilder your brain, 
No Taye you’re vex’d, beset with blue de- 
vils: 





But a change in your diet will banish the blues; 
Then come, my old Chum, to our banquet 
sublime; 
Our wine shall be caught from the lips of the 
Muse, 
And each plate and tureen shall be delug’d 
in rhyme. 


Scott, from old Albin, shall furnish the dishes 
With wild fowl and ven’son that none can 
Sad 


And Mitchill, who sung the amours of the fish- 
es 
Shall fetch his most exquisite tomcod and 
bass. 
Leigh Hunt shall select, at his Hampstead Par- 
nassus, 
Fine greens, from the hot-bed, the table to 
cheer; 
And Wordsworth shall carry whole bowls of 
molasses, 


Diluted with water from sweet Windermere. 


To rouse the duil fancy, and give one an appe- 
tite 
eae 4 wormwood bitters Lord Byron shall 
ar; 
And Montgomery bring (to consumptives a 
happy sight,) 
Tepid soup meagre, and lean capilaire. 


Colman shall sparkle in old bottled cider 
Rages and potatoes friend Crabbe shall 
supply 
Rogers s all hash us an Olla Podrida, 
And the best of “ fat cabbage” from Paulding 
we'll buy. 


My sea te fanciful, laughing and 
0 ty, 
Shall pour out tokay and Scotch whiskey like 
rain; 
Southey shall sober our spirits with coffee, 
And Horace-if-London flash up in Cham- 
paigne. 


Tom Campbell shall cheer us with racy Ma- 
deira, 
Refin’d by long-keeping—rich, sparkling,and 
pure 
And Moore, pour chasse caffe, to each one shall 
‘ara 
Lip- witching bumper of parfait amour. 


Then come to our banquet—Oh! how can you 
pause 
A moment between merry rhyme and dull 
reason? 
Preferring the wit-blighting “ Spirit of Laws” 
To the spirit of verse, is poetica! treason! 
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Judge Phoebus will certainly issue his writ, 
No quirk or evasion your cause can make 
ood, man; 
Only think what you'll suffer, when sentenced 
to sit 
And be kept broad awake ’till you’ve read 
the Backwoodsman. 
CROAKER & CO. 


Doctor Mitchill—(every body has heard of Dy. 
Mitchill) having received the appointment of 
surgeon general of the New York militia, 
makes a long and learned report, of some five 
or ten columns, more or less; the which not 
having room for in cur columns,we gladly avail 
qublelves of the faithful summary made by 
Messrs Croaker & Co. 


Abstract of the Surgeon-General’s Reports. 


Surgeon-General by brevet, 

With zeal for public service burning, 
Thinks this a happy time to get 

Another chance to show his learning; 
He had in consequence collected 

His wits—and stew’d them in retorts; 
By distillation thus perfected 

He hopes to shine--and so reports: 


That he had searched authorities 

From Johnson down to Ashe and Shelly, 
And finds that a Militia is— 

What he is now about to tell ye? 
Militia means—such citizens 

As e’en im peace are kept campaigning, 
The gallant souls that shoulder guns! 

And twice a year go out a training. 


This point being fix’d, we must, I think sir, 
Proceed into the second part— 
Entitled Grog—a kind of drink, sir, 
Which by its action on the heart, 
Makes men so brave, they dare attack 
A bastion at its angle salient; 
This isa well established fact— 
The very proverb says—pot valiant. 


Grog—I’ll define it in a minute— 
Take gin, rum, whiskey or peach brandy, 
Put but a little water in it, 
And that is Grog—now understand me, 
I mean to say, that should the spirit 
Be left out by some careless dog— 
It is—I wish the world may hear nt! 
It is plain water and not Grog. 


(My reas’ning, sir, that question settles!!) 
We next must ascertain what Prog is— 

Now Prog, m vulgar phrase, is victuals: 
This will embrace all kinds of food 

Which on the smoaking board ean charm ye, 
And by digestion furnish blood; 

A thing essential in an army! 


These things should all be swallow’d warm, 
For heat digestion much facilitates; 
Cold is a tonick, and does harm, 
A tonick always, sir, debilitates. 
My plan then is to raise, as fast 
As possible, a Corps of Couks; 
And drill them daily from the last 
Editions of my cookery books!) 
Done into English, and likewise into verse, by 
CROAKER & CO. 


From the Pittaeburg Gazette. 
Oh! there were days when blissful dreams 
My slumber still adorning, 
Were only broke by brighter beams, 
‘That usher'd in the morning. 
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The orbs of joy that rul’d my fate, 
Were always quick returning; 
And when one star of rapture set, 

Another still was burning. 


Thus warm’d, my bosom’s early day 
Was tun’d to love and gladness: 

But soon there came a fiercer ray, 
That burn’d my heart*to madness. 


A clouded fate is now my doom, 
No beam its shadows bright’ning; 
But those that flash across the gloom, 
Like Heaven’s rapid lightning. 


Ne’er shall I know that peace again, 
That bless’d my moments vernal-- 
‘Till sever’d from a world of pain, 
{ rest in sleep eternal. 


TO ANTHEA. 


_ The following exquisitely sweet, tender, and 
simple lines, are from Herrick, a poet of elder 
tumes, to one of his favourites. 


Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy protestant to be; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free, 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I’) give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
To honour thy decree; 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
It shall do so for thee; 


Bid me despair, and f'll despair, 
Under yon cypress tree; 

Or bid me die, and I will dare, 
E’en death to die for thee. 


TO CELIA. 


The following little poem, by Carew, who 
died in 1634,in the style of a canzonet of Ca- 
moens, entitled * Just Like Love” is extremely 
heautiful, and for sweetness of versification may 
rival the poetry of the present day. 


Ask me, why I send you here, 
This firstling of the infant year; 
Ask me why I send to you 
This primrose al! bepearled with dew? 
I straight will whisper in your ears 
‘Lhe sweets of love are wask’d with tears! 


Ask me, why this flower doth show 
So yellow, green, and siekly too? 
Ask me, why the stalk is weak, 

And bendiny, yet it doth not break ? 
i must tell you these discover 
That doubts and fears are im a lover! 


Ode fram the Persian of Hafex. 


The maid I love, is like the op’ning rose 
That blooms the violet’s waving shade be- 


heath; 
Her face like sume clear stream resplendent 
shows, 


Her ruby Sips the richest fragrance breathe. 


POETRY. 





When o’er her blushing cheeks, like waves dis- 
play’d, ’ 

She drew the ringlets of her musky hair, ia 

She told the zephyr that around her stray’d, | . 

“ Oh, guard our secret with peculiar care.” 


Her face how lovely, and her cheeks how 
smooth! 2 
There the sweet lily and the rose combine, 

Oh, may she flourish in immortal youth! — 
For charms like hers must surely be divine. P 


When Love first led me to his bow’r of bliss, 
I said, before I find the pearl I crave, 
Perhaps for ever lost in some abyss, 
I'll be the sport of ev’ry raging wave. : i 


Pour on the earth adrop of wine, and know, 
That such at present is each hero’s fate, 

All doom’d to be as little and as low, 
However valiant or however great. 


Time tears the laurels from each honour’d 
brow, ; 
And bids the mem’ry of glories fail; 
The pow’r of Jemshid and ef Cyrun, now 
Is but a fable and an idle tale. y 


Forbid me not on thy dear form to gaze; s 
I wish o’er all thy thousand charms to rove, 

To sit beside their spring,whence sweetly flows 
The gentle stream of beauty and of love. 


But would’st thou bind me in Love’s rosy ties, r 
Oh, twine them round me with immediate 
care, ; 
For think what woes from this delay may rise 
How much a lover suffers from despair. 


Oh come! and from the pains of absence free 
This heart, still longing for thy fond em 
brace; 
So may indulgent fortune far from thee, 
The eyes of Malice and of Envy chase. ' 


When the sweet rose, oh tuneful bird of eve! 
On thee, in secret kindly deigns to smile; 
Let not her smiles thy thoughtless heart -de- 

ceive, 
Let not her blushes or her charms beguile. 


For who would e’re regard the lovely rose, 
Vhough her fair face unrivall’d charms dis 


plays; RY 
Oh! Beauty’s light that so divinely glows, 
At first misleads us, and at last betrays. 


Thou who hast spread the banquet here to- 
night, 
By Heav'n may all my vengeance fall on thee; 
For she [ love with undisguis’d delight, _ E 
Could drink with others, but refus’d with me. 


What heart escapes the glances of her eyes, 
Aad is not fore'd its freedom to forego! : 
When like a hunter, she in ambush lies, 
And fits those piercing arrows to her bow, 


Why,where my empress holds her court to day , 
Do haughty kings in humble silence wait, 
And bow obsequious to her potent sway? 
Is it to form excuses for my fate? 


This lovely nymph, whose beauty charms us se, 
And all our city with new tumults fills, | 
The heart of Hafez tears with bitter wo, | 
Though nought but sveetness from 
distilis. 








